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Notes of the Week 


Major Walter Elliot, the ‘‘ white hope’’ of 
younger Conservatism, may quite soon find him- 
self at a cross-roads. For more than 


Stat A ». two hundred conservative members 
Seca are said to stand solidly behind the 


demands now being made by Lord 
Wolmer and his Agricultural Committee. And 
their demands are clear and forcible. They are 
based, of course, on a disastrous state of things 
which the admirable plans of the Government can- 
not affect in time to stave off the ruin of those 
whom the land cannot afford to lose. The number 
ot bankruptcies and assignments since Michaelmas 
among the most experienced and _ responsible 
farmers may really be described as appalling, and if 
Statistics are needed to make an impression there 
is the evidence of the Income Tax returns. To 
lose the best farmers and see their places taken by 
inferiors—who may or may not reap where the 
others have sown—is bad policy and bad equity. 
Yet they will be smashed if they have to wait 
unaided for the pig scheme and the aftermath of 
Ottawa. 


interested in the main principles of political economy. 
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The agricultural protestants in the House have 
other ideas. They want a system of large credits to 
tide the farmers over and a duty on imported meat 
of twopence a pound, with an Empire preference 
of perhaps half of that. They argue definitely 
that the cost would not be greater than the price 
paid by loss of trade in market towns for the policy 
of ‘‘ wait and see.’’ The Cabinet, on the other 
hand, seem at present immovable. They prefer, 
on financial grounds, bankruptcies to credits; they 
claim a large measure of immediate relief through 
the Wheat Quota and consider that stock raisers, 
who have not been hit so hard as the corn growers, 
can stick it out until the effect of the Ottawa duties 


is felt. 


** 
* 


Here, then, is a pretty and a serious ruction in 
the making since, even if a private members’ com- 
< mittee has lost some of its sting, 
Devil the pressure from the 
Desp is something which members and 
agents have not known for a long time. And there 
is the new Minister of Agriculture, himself a 
farmer, hailed on his appointment as the saviour 
of agriculture and the hope of the future, between 


Unusually clear information is given on the foreign ex- 
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the devil and the deep sea. If he is not strong 
enough to move the Cabinet and just ‘‘ stays put,’’ 
what of his career still in the making? If he sides 
with the protestants against his colleagues—a big 
‘if’? for a young statesman. Outside the 
personal issue, the sooner the Cabinet as a whole 
sees in the revival of agriculture the best hope of 
bringing back a general prosperity, the better, in 
our view, will it be. 


* 


Questing for disarmament seems destined to 
bring anything but peace to the world. Fresh 
evidence of the violent dissensions 

ce born of it is supplied by the dis- 
armament plan of M. Paul Bon- 
cour, the French Socialist Minister of War. M. 
Boncour wishes to reduce the term of military ser- 
vice in France from one year to nine months, with 
the aim partly of coming into line with President 
‘Hoover’s ideas and partly of encouraging pacifist 
elements, discerned by French radicals and 
socialists to exist in Germany, at the polls on 
November 6. General Weygand, the commander- 
in-chief of the French army, and Marshal Pétain, 
the inspector-general of air forces, object on the 
ground that the proposed reduction would danger- 
ously weaken French security. 


What many people forget is that, where a peace- 
ful country is in question, provocation to war is 
constituted not by a strong, but by a weak army. 
The same holds true in the case of the British 
Navy. 


It has remained for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to put in clear words the common sense 
. of saving and spending. Here, after 
a ee all, there is no question of Gold 
Standards or currencies or ex- 
changes, of bimetalism or banking or any of those 
technical and abstruse problems which bewilder the 
ordinary man and obviously puzzle the differing 
pundits, It did not need Committees of either 
House or epistles from Professors to give the sense 
of it. When we are hard hit, we are crazy when 
we refuse to reduce our scale of living, stupid and 
cowardly if we turn miserly and bury our treasure 
in the ground. The clear way for sanity is to 
spend all we can afford, so long as we keep going 
even a modified form of saving. And it seems to 
us ridiculous to attempt some formal distinction 
between the case of the individual and that of the 
State. The same rules hold good. Of course, we 
can lessen unemployment by an orgy of State 
spending—and obliterate the taxpayer who must 
find the money to be spent. Of course, we can 
stop suddenly every form of State enterprise—and 
bust the whole show. If the true limits of economy, 
public and private, must remain arguable, for 
goodness’ sake let us rescue common sense from 
the pundits and let the Government get on with 
the job! 


The Saturday Review ‘s glad to announce to its 
readers the fact that Mr. Herbert Hughes, untij 
, very recently the Music Editor of 
Mie ane the Daily Telegraph, will write in 
next week’s issue the first of a 

series of articles on current and general music, |t 
would be impertinent, in all senses of the word, 
to appreciate the position of Mr. Hughes in the 
world of music. Composer and critic, he is one of 
those men who really matter and his writing will 


be very welcome. 
** 


* 

Roumania seems determined to live up to the 
Balkan legend of comic opera and Ruritanian 
’ adventure. The recent flood of 
bee — messages from Bucarest and even 
less reliable sources of Balkan 
news announcing, among other events, a recon- 
ciliation between King Carol and his ex-Queen 
masked, we now learn, a plot for the King’s over. 
throw engineered by Prince Stirbey, the exile 
whose face King Carol once slapped. It is sad 
that so normal a mother as Princess Helen should 
be made a pawn in a game between embittered 
intriguers and the vamps with 100 per cent. of 

it,’’? in whom Rumania specialises. 


* * 
* 


A truly Gilbertian situation is created by the 
judgment of the State Court at Leipzig, the 
: supreme constitutional authority in 
ba Germany, in the case brought by 
Prussia to contest the validity of 
President von Hindenburg’s decree of June 20 last 
appointing a Commissioner, otherwise dictator, to 
take over the Prussian government. The Leipzig 
judges say in effect that neither is right, but 
neither is wrong, and both can carry on. The 
Commissioner (Junker, Reichswehr, and probably 
Monarchist) remains, the Government (Socialist 
and Republican, though strongly Nationalist as to 
foreign policy) remains, and both must apparently 
function as they best can. This is Gilbert at his 
pleasantest, but without Sullivan ; the music comes 
in as something to be faced when German internal 
affairs are stabilised, if ever. 


But the moral is doubtless that new constitutional 
courts set up to judge great issues are liable to run 
with the hare, while not forgetting to hunt with 
the hounds. 

** 


* 
Mr. Norman Davis, who is picked out as prob- 
able Secretary of State (i.e., for Foreign Affairs) at 
ieeokaa Washington in the event of 
Governor Roosevelt being returned 
as President of the U.S., has been 
engaged in deep and mysterious conference with 
our premier, Mr. Baldwin, and others. Officially, 
they are all so fond of one another that they simply 
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could not keep from dropping in for a cup of 
tea. The real subject of the interviews has un- 
doubtedly been the Disarmament Conference, at 
which Mr. Davis is pro tem. American delegate, 
and more particularly the bearings of Mr. 
Hoover’s plan on the British Navy. Most happily 
there are signs that our Government, backed up 
by its naval experts, is proving recalcitrant to 
persuasions designed to make us reduce our navy 
toa maritime police force. 


This is not the moment for reductions, when 
Germany has decided to lay down her third 
“ pocket battleship ’’ and France, not to be caught 
napping, is about to proceed with the delayed 
construction of the battle cruiser Dunkerque, 
which will be the first capital ship built in the 
world since the Nelson and Rodney were begun 
in 1922. Recently M. Herriot told a certain 
ambassador in Paris ‘‘1 claim for the French 
army a little of the superiority over the German 
army that the British Navy has over the German 
Navy.’”’ Let us look to it that Britain’s last line 
is not weakened. 

* 

So Bradman is really going to play in the 

Tests—as everybody, including the Australian 
. Board of Control and Bradman 

A Bit of himself, knew from the beginning 
he would. We are glad that he is, 
and now we can look forward to our men winning 
all five Tests and getting Bradman every time for 
single figures. We hardly suppose they will, but 
it wouldn’t be a bad thing. | 

At all events they made a magnificent start on 
the first day of play at Perth against the Combined 
Eleven. With Sutcliffe and the Nawab of Pataudi 
(the ‘‘ old hand ”’ and the new) running into form, 
Hammond proving that he had already achieved 
that ‘‘ comfortable feeling,’’ and the other members 
of a rattling good side inevitably given inspiration 
and confidence, things look promising. 


But let Jardine and the Nawab ‘‘ touch wood.” 
The one has not yet lost the toss and the other 
has not yet made under a century. We should be 
delighted to see them go on doing it, but that 
would be too much. Let them save a little for 
December. 


Shall we beat Australia three times? ‘‘ Let not 
him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off.” 

But we think we shall. 

* 

When an Editor leaves the quarter-deck of 

“Punch,”’ people say that the ageless weekly is 
S. not so good as it was.” And 

Punch ”’ again retorts that it 

never was.’’ And we have no doubt that, with 
the brilliance of E. V. Knox in command, 
“ Punch ”’ is destined to further ages of supreme 


success. But Sir Owen Seaman cannot step down 
and leave no mark, He was too great an editor for 
that. We think now of the days when he was the 
true successor to that royal line of satiric verse 
which came through the. Anti-Jacobin and Praed 
and Calverley to find a new splendour in ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Bays.’’ Owen Seaman, like C.S.C., 
is poet too, and one might seek in ‘‘ Punch ”’ of 
the last thirty-five years lines and stanzas that will 
be immortal. And great editor as well, who knew 
not only what to break but how to make and teach. 
May he live long and prosper and never be weary 
of well writing ! 


If it be true that Mr. George Robey has refused, 
as Sancho Panza, to lend farce to the death of Don 
Quixote in a seriously artistic film, 
“Saas he deserves special applause from 
all who care for literature and 
understand drama. Of course tears are often very 
near laughter—and laughter sometimes very near 
tears—but the outrage at which Mr. Robey jibs 
is more shoddy than Hamlet in plus fours, less 
well assorted than Mr. Shaw’s epilogue to ‘‘ Saint 
Joan.”’ 

By one of those spasms of thought, which may 
be traced to depression, hysteria, or subtle propa- 
z ganda, all the best people have 

ri or in the last week or two launched 

_ into talk of war. Five years, five 
months—these are the limits set to peace, if the 
private conversation of men who are neither crazy 
nor irresponsible can be held to have any 
value. These nervous affections of the mind 
become epidemic from time to time. But sedatives 
should be administered and all this talk, which 
those who move about in our world are hearing, 
had better be allowed to drop. Heaven knows, 
we do not ignore or underestimate the obvious 
perils to a peace which must always be precarious 
until human nature has been perfected. But this 
rather dangerous talk is just silly, And those who 
use it as a vent for their fears, passions, or pre- 
judices had better think again of what war, the 
most modern form of war, would mean to them— 


and theirs. 


What a piece of luck for some people that the 
War took place! How profitable that eleven 
million men died in it! ~“What 


Gloom would dramatists like Herr Hans 
“Cn, Chlumberg, whose lamentable 


Miracle at Verdun is now at the 
Comedy Theatre, do without it as a text? But a 
text for what? The only conceivable meaning of 
this pompous and immodest play is that the. dead 
have no place among the living. Does this need 
to be enforced upon us? Can we not leave our 
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dead in peace, but must use them as a rasp to play 
on our emotions, unpacking our hearts with words ? 
One would think from the Chlumberg Kultur that 
no one had ever felt the problem of the dead before 
the war. And if we must use the War as a peg 
for sibilant sentimentalism, let us not forget that 
not eleven, but eighteen millions died of influenza 
in the post-war plague. Do they too not merit our 
tears ? 


That is the idea. The dead come to life; what 
are the living to do? This grim notion can be 
used nobly. It was so by Roland Dorgelés in 
Le Réveil des Morts where they return to call the 
living to the bar for misfeasance in the work be- 
queathed by them. It was used to show the 
poignancy of human grief in Paul Nivoix and 
Marcel Pagnol’s Les Marchands de Gloire. With 
both these works Herr Chlumberg’s has points of 
resemblance, but lacks their logic that alone justi- 
fies so painful a subject. The German author 
may be credited with muddled wits. Otherwise 
his play must be classed as commercial melodrama. 


* * 
* 


The incidents of Miracle at Verdun further abase 
the theme. An abominable caricature of a French- 
man’s speech and thought is put 
Thy Toeen into the mouth of the French prime 
' minister at the Unknown Soldier’s 
Tomb, and he is shortly after shown in bed with 
a lady whom Dr. Johnson would have described 
simply as a whore. The German Chancellor’s 
speech is impudent propaganda, and the scene at 
the Conference of the Powers, with its comic opera 
Archbishop of Paris (named, with exquisite taste, 
Cardinal Dupin) and an abominable speech at- 
tributed to the American ambassador, is the crudest 
mixture of sobstuff and backchat. Mr. D. A. 
Clarke-Smith distinguishes himself by the sober 
power of his acting, and does not make the mistake 
of some members of the cast in affecting a foreign 
accent. 


We cannot conceal our surprise that portions 
of Miracle at Verdun should have been licensed. 
It is a relief to turn from this to mention the 
charming revival of Caste at the Embassy, well 
produced, competently acted: a thoroughly well 
spent evening. 


A young gentleman named Treadaway is the 
amateur bantam-weight boxing champion. A few 
, nights ago, egged on by his father, 

See im he refused to take part in a contest 
because the value of the prize was 
only two guineas instead of four guineas. There 
is a fine illustration of the real spirit of amateur- 
ism. The Amateur Boxing Association promptly 
suspended him, and we are extremely glad that the 
governing body had the sense to act as it did. It 
seems to us that young Master Treadaway and any 
other amateur who thinks as he does has the choice 


of two courses—either to become a professional (in 
which case he would have the right to get all he 
could) or to forget all about boxing and _ prize 
values. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie has telegraphed to pro- 

test against the statement made by Mr. G, F, 

Crosbie in his article published in 

Personal last week’s issue of the Saturday 

Review to the effect that Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
had adopted a Scottish surname. — 


Mr. Crosbie informs us that his information was 
derived from Chambers’ Biographical Dictionary 
and from the American publication Living Authors 
(ed. 1931), the former stating that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie was born at West Hartlepool, the son 
of Edward Compton, the well-known actor, and 
the latter adding that he later assumed the name 
Mackenzie, as a descendant of septs of that clan. 


We should naturally regret any distress caused 
to Mr. Compton Mackenzie, but if these facts are 
inaccurate his grievance would seem to be against 
the above two works of reference. 

** 
* 

At the Westminster Police Court a shopkeeper 
was summoned for selling a small quantity of 
cheese after 8 p.m., and another 

i was brought to the court for sell- 

ing green peas and mint. The 
lawyer who prosecuted for the London County 
Council urged that ‘‘ the law is there and has to 
be administered,’’ and the magistrate thereupon 
administered it by fining the defendants one penny 
each. It seems to us that even a penny between 
them would have met the circumstances. 
** 
We are always imagining that we have heard 
the last of the Rector of Stiffkey. But even the 
just sentences now pronounced 
et with courage and dignity by the 
Bishop of Norwich have not dis 
posed of this truly miserable creature. They have 
deprived him of his benefice and deposed him from 
Holy Orders. He is no longer a rector and no 
longer a clergyman. He has been the cause of a 
great deal of evil and is now free to revert to 
standards and modes of life less exacting to the 
weakness of his character and the sensuality of his 
nature. But he can still make another little splash 
by an appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
And he will surely bob up here and there, as a 
music hall comedian or a lecturer to draw the 
curious, or a beach faster or a nudist or what not, 
reviving some unhealthy interest in a sordid scan- 
dal until the ripples of the splash grow gradually 
less and are lost in the pools of silence. 


These are the worst consequences of his trespass. 
They are more than bad enough—so long as we 
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believe that a standard of morality is essential not 
only to salvation but to society, and that a strong 
healthy Church is essential to a civilised and 
Christian land. They leave us wondering again 
and again why a man so obviously unfit to attempt 
the high degree of self-control which a priest must 
achieve should have abandoned the stage in order 
to adopt, with difficulty and without much lure of 
gain, the highest calling in the world. 


** 
* 


Yet there are compensations which should be 
remembered also. A simplification of cumbrous 
, ecclesiastical law is now bound to 
on" come, unless all the leaders of the 
: Church go mad, and in future the 
Comparisons dilemma of Norwich can hardly be 
forced on another Bishop who wants to rid _ his 
diocese of a dishonest or unworthy servant. 
The picture is not really so sombre as the pessi- 
mists tell us. There will always be scandals in 
the Church, as in other sections of life, until we 
can make priests of angels or angels of priests, and 
when they occur, they will reflect discredit on the 
Church, on its discipline, and on the indifference 
of its laity. 


But how many wicked men are found in the cas- 
sock of a priest? Many more, no doubt, than we 
hear of. Many comparatively sinful, but striving 
men; many unChristian men who mistake entirely 
the true relativity of right and wrong. But, even 
so, astonishingly few. And how do the private 
lives of our clergy compare with the clerical stan- 
dards of other lands? It is no bigotry to be well 
satisfied with any reasonable comparison that can 
be made. Directly it has been made possible to 
rid the Church of a disgraceful encumbrance with- 
out all this grotesque pother, the late rector of 
Stiffkey may surely be forgiven—and forgotten. 

ey 

With all the old and new regulations for traffic 
which have been invented in the Ministry of Trans- 

port, why should commercial 
The Leaded jorries still be allowed to tow a 

saad second lorry behind them? Any 
motor vehicle ‘‘ on tow ’’ is a nuisance on the 
road. But the nuisance must be endured in the 
case of car, omnibus, or lorry which cannot be 
moved under its own power. That, however, is no 
excuse for a device of economy by which commer- 
cial firms are allowed to save fuel bills and wages 
costs by running young trains in the streets and on 


the roads. 


* * 
* 


A man who has killed hundreds of tigers with 
weapons no more complicated than a bow and 
arrow and a spear has been with 


Tigerman us in London. This affable 


Russian, nicknamed Tigerman by his fellow 
Sportsmen, six foot, lean, bearded, with pale blue 


eyes, as easy mannered in a London drawing-room 
as in the Gran Chaco, maintains that any able- 
bodied man with nerve, say, to pilot an airplane 
could do likewise. But those who saw Tigerman 
at it, as the guests of the Bolivian Chargé 
d’Affaires at the presentation of Mr. Sasha 
Siemel’s hunting film, have their doubts. 


The average jaguar of the Paraguay, locally 
called a tiger, is as big as his Indian namesake and 
in every way as formidable. To see Tigerman, 
after a chase hours long, force his way through 
dense bush that he may make the great cat spring 
at him and receive it on his spear—or, if it takes 
to a tree, bringing it down with an arrow and 
calmly awaiting it below—shows to what a degree 
human courage and bodily fitness can be raised. 
Such hunting is probably the only sport in the 
world more dangerous than bull-fighting, and sure 
enough Tigerman in the course of a hunt came 
across the skull and spear of his teacher in the art, 
finally laid low himself by a tiger. 


** 


A VISIT TO OLYMPIA 


The reason why I invariably go 

To the Motor Show 

Is, not that I want to buy a car 

Or even to try a car, 

But simply because it is my one opportunity in 
the year 

Of facing a lot of cars without a trace of fear, 

And without having to run in front of them like 
a frightened rabbit 

As is my habit. : 

At Olympia it gives me intense pleasure 

To cross the bows of a big Daimler at my leisure, 

Knowing that the brute 

However much it may hoot 

Is stuck in a groove 

And can’t move. ' 

It is pure joy to me to stand in front of a Rolls- 
Royce 

And in a loud penetrating voice, 

Full of virility 

Taunt it with its helpless immobility. 

Yesterday I actually lay down flat 

(Think of that !) 

In front of a powerful Bentley, 

And would soon have been snoring gently 

But the attendant said this couldn’t be allowed 

As I was attracting a crowd! 

Next week these very cars I have been scorning 

Will be coming at me without warning, 

Chasing me down wide streets, 

Darting at me out of side streets, 

Chivvying me across a square’s breadth 

And missing me by a hair’s breadth. 

Never mind; come what may 

I have had my day. 

1 may not be able to ignore these juggernauts in 
the street; let them hoot! 

At Olympia (this is in confidence) I actually 
spurned one of them with my foot ! 

W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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- The Armament of Germany 
By John Pollock 


Y the Treaty of Versailles Germany was put 
B under certain disabilities, prominent among 
them the limitation of her army and arma- 
ments, the army to 100,000, armaments in suitable 
proportion, 

At the same time the break-up of the German 
war machine was supervised by an Inter-allied 
Military Commission situated at Berlin which 
during its effective life, say, until the end of 1923, 
produced admirable results mitigated by in- 
creasing German obstruction. In no way 
was the tenacious patriotism of Germans better 
manifested than in their tacit refusal to carry 
out the obligations solemnly undertaken at 
Versailles. Once an Allied officer, acting on 
information received, was inspecting some stables 
at Potsdam for concealed arms. None were found, 
until at the end the searchers noticed a fresh patch 
of plaster in a ceiling. ‘‘ I give you my word of 
honour as an officer,’’ said the German colonel 
accompanying the party, ‘‘ that nothing is con- 
cealed there.’’ None the less the ceiling was 
broken open and above it found a loft packed tight 
with machine guns. Many men who gave in- 
formation to the commission were murdered. 


In 1928 it is certain that Germany was not in a 
position to put an army into the field: if she had 
been, war would have followed the occupation of 
the Ruhr. But the makings of an army far in 
excess of the treaty limits were already visible. 
Full statistics of the matériel in existence could 
never be obtained, nor were many identifiable big 
guns delivered up, nor, worst of all, were the 
master gauges for the manufacture of the guns to 
be found. It was at that date calculated by a com- 
petent British artillery expert that, if control were 
removed, Krupps could, within the space of twelve 
months, revert to their pre-war scale of military 
preparation. Control has now ceased for years. 


Not in the matter of guns alone was concealment 
being practised. Men were passed through the 
ranks of the Reichswehr three or four times 


as fast as the Treaty allowed. The Ger- 
man budgets reveal arms being manufac- 
tured in such quantities as could only be re- 
quired by a large army. Man for man, if the 
proper limit were observed, it would be costing 3} 
times as much to maintain the Reichswehr as to 
keep the Imperial German Army in 1918. The 
annual upkeep of a rifle costs one-third the price of 
a new rifle, that of a field gun little less, and that of 
a machine gun seven-ninths of its cost when new. 
The German war budget of 1930-1931 provided 
for an increase of nearly 50 per cent. on 
that of the preceding year for maintenance of 
arsenals, munitions, military material, and the up- 
keep of arms. The only possible inference is that 
very large sums are being spent in excess of 
Germany’s lawful requirements. 


Apart from the Reichswehr, Germany has 
another army, also a nucleus of one far 


- available. 


bigger. This is the Schutzpolizei or ‘‘ protec. 
tion police.” Before the war the German police, 
known from their uniform as the Blue police, was 
composed of time-expired N.C.O’s. and, though 
more military than our own, was yet police as we 
understand the term. It was Herr Noske, 
republican and socialist minister of defence, who 
had the luminous idea of creating a new police 
force, composed of men of military age and organ- 
ised on strictly military lines. He called them 
Sicherheitspolizei, or ‘‘ security police,’’ clad 
them in the uniform of the Jaeger regi. 
ments (hence the name Green police), and 
heavily armed them. In 1920 under Allied 
pressure the Green were ordered to be 
fused with the Blue police, the whole force to 
number 150,000 or an increase of 100 per cent. over 
the police force of 1913 when the diminution of 
German territory is considered. The mili 
tary organisation and armament were to be 
abandoned. In fact, the condition for allowing this 
gigantic police force has never been fulfilled. The 
details are too numerous to give here: it must 
suffice to say that the Blue and the Green police 
remain distinct and that the latter, over 100,000 
strong, of whom 40 per cent. live in barracks, forms 
in every material respect an army, organised in 
companies and _ battalions, under colonels 
and superior officers and with divisional staffs. 

These known facts make it impossible to resist 
the conclusion that Germany is actually in posses- 
sion of a formidable war machine. The allegation, 
set out with the support of names and figures, that 
Germany last year procured a large consignment 
of guns from Dutch factories, has never been dis- 
proved and enquiry into it both in Holland and in 
Germany was burked. The premature evacuation of 
the Rhine freed the great German chemical factories, 
mostly situated there, from all possible surveil- 
lance. Airplanes are constructed in Germany, as 
their pilots have publicly boasted, so as to be 
rapidly converted for military purposes, and it is 
believed on reliable information that 200 scouting 
planes and 200 bombers could be immediately 
The Reichswehr and the police 
form the cadres of an army of 600,000 men, which 
could without difficulty be increased to a million by 
drawing on subsidiary trained organisations such 
as the Stahlhelm and the Hitler army. As regards 
officers, aside from the open or concealed military 
organisations that abound, touch has never ceased 
to be kept with them by means of an elaborate 
system of pensions the ramifications of which the 
Inter-allied Commission, even in its heyday, never 
succeeded in probing. 

There is thus every reason to suspect that the 
whole of Germany is almost perfectly ready to be 
swung over from peace to war organisation. No 
Englishman reflecting on the foreign policy of our 
nation and on the immediate problems arising from 
the sitting of the Disarmament Commission at 
Geneva dare fail to take this into account. 
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Red Letters and Red Leaves 


By Guy C. Pollock 


HEY say— I think they are the statisticians 
—that there is no such thing as luck. They 
lie, as a million lives of great and small 
and good and bad and indifferent shall prove to 
their circumscribed minds. How else, but by the 
concatenation of circumstances accordingly, which 
begins with luck, should I have drawn the number 
three on Saturday? And, if you will mark the 
tyrannies of fate, this meant that I fired three 
cartridges during the morning. Not that there were 
no birds. On the contrary for some forty minutes 
I watched the four others shooting pheasants, while 
Judy whined a little and quite softly at my side. 

I am not complaining. Often I do complain 
about the hand dealt me, and kick painfully against 
the pricks, and walk in a vain shadow, and dis- 
quiet myself in vain—just as you do. But it 
amuses me to watch other people shooting. Only 
it is queer how often a number, changed at every 
stand, on a day when there should be plenty of 
shooting all round, remains obstinately unlucky. 
It was necessary, on Saturday, to place a 
gun at every spot which I occupied. If these 
places had not been filled, pheasants and 
partridges would have streamed across the gap. 
But I was there; it was not my day out; and, on 
most occasions, all the birds missed me out. 


About Haystacks 


It is not luck when one cannot hit a haystack 
on the wing. That is merely a gross kind of 
incompetence. But it may have, in its most em- 
bittered form, a link with the luck of the draw. 
I have often thought so, I shall often think so 
again, and I certainly thought so on Saturday 
afternoon when the first birds came my way and 
out of four consecutive pheasants I missed three 
which an urchin might have knocked over with a 
catapult, and killed the only one that was difficult. 
In the middle of the other three this one was quite 
certainly a fluke; it was, I am sure, another totally 
inefficient piece of bungling, and I suppose that 
this cartridge gave an uneven pattern and a few 
errant pellets got the bird in the head. He also 
had drawn an unlucky number that morning. 

There are crowds of excellent reasons—humanity, 
vanity, self-respect—for being annoyed by shoot- 
ing much worse than usual. But when it comes 
te the sort of haystack missing which | still think 
of, all the excellent reasons are merged and 
swamped in a complete darkness of the soul which 
is hardly less overwhelming for the little moment 
than some much more critical thing may be for 
its greater moment. 

Thus I gave a jerk to the lead on which Judy 
had begun to pull, said ‘‘ Heel!” in an angry 
voice, let the whip fall on her premature nose, and 
looked round with dark, brooding eyes. 

And there was salvation. For my eyes rested 
on the wood which stood as sentinel at the further 


forget. 


edge of the stubble on the brow of the hill, and 
as I took in slowly the red and gold and yellow 
of the beeches and horse chestnuts and a few of 
the oaks, the brooding left my eyes and the heavi- 
ness was lifted from my soul. Here was the glory 
of autumn and its achievement, lit up by the sun 
that came suddenly through blue sky to chase 
away the mists and downpours of a darkish day— 
just as if a hand of healing had been stretched to 
pain. 

Every year the sensible Englishman promises 
himself the autumn tints, counting on them with 
that pathetic confidence in plans which marks the 
optimist, and in how many years is he sent empty 
or unsatisfied away? You must be at the right 
place at the exact moment if you want to know 
what autumn tints or chestnuts in bloom or the 
sweetness of hawthorn or the magic, exotic scent 
of a field of beans on a summer evening really are. 
Of course, all the writers of books talk a lot 
of nonsense when they declare that the fisherman 
takes out his rod and puts on his waders and arms 
himself with all the cumbrous, heavy and costly 
paraphernalia of his sport in order to enjoy the 
loveliness of streams, to watch birds, to con- 
template his own soul; that the man with a gun 
is less the victim of an atavistic urge to kill than 
the guardian of a kindly impulse to feel God’s 
air in the open places. But in this stuff and non- 
sense is a grain of truth. The beauties of the earth 
co make a profound difference. 


Heaven Pity Women 


So do other things, such as the only other 
incident of the day which I shall not quite easily 
I had tied Judy to a strong young tree 
at the bottom of the ride, because the keeper 
wanted me to go along the cross-ride till I came 
to a clearing, wait there, and come back to my 
real stand (where Judy was left) when the beaters 
appeared. I had warned the other guns, in case 
of accidents. I had left my shooting-stick and 
Burberry in front of her. After I had walked 
fifty yards a small howling began. So I shouted 
** Shut up. It’s all right,”’ and there was silence. 
[ reached the clearing, stood still for a moment, 
heard a sound, began to turn round, and was 
devoured, eaten, licked, leaped on by a pulsating 
mass of spaniel with liquid brown eyes. 


‘** Master ’”’ she said, and ‘* beloved ’’ she said, 
‘**T have sought you over half the world and here 
is Heaven again.’’ I bent down. A foot of brand 


_new lead was hanging to her collar. The rest of 


it, very chewed, I found round the strong young 
tree. 


Very wrong. Headstrong, unreasoning, ill- 
disciplined. Could I beat her? No. But could 
I not fondle her and kiss her? . . . . God forgive 
me that ene of His creatures should love me so 
much, 
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Public Schools and Religion 


By The Rev. J. D'E. Firth, Chaplain and Assistant Master at Winchester College 


ANY people think that the Schoolmaster in 
Orders enjoys a soft option. This is an 
error, as the critic will soon discover if he 

will preach before that most wary and experienced 
of sermon-tasters, the public school boy; in vain 
will he spread the net before the bird. Or let him 
seek to impress the masters; and he will find that it 
is far easier to convert a coalheaver than a 
colleague. Extraordinary indeed is the miscon- 
ception that somehow the parson’s work ought to 
lie solely among the poor, and that it is less 
necessary or more easy to present the Gospel to the 
well-to-do and the cultured. It should be 
recognised that the Schoolmaster in Orders holds 
in the work of the Church Militant a sector of the 
front line. 

It is, of course, a somewhat specialised place. 
First, he is normally a whole time teacher of the 
ordinary school subjects; he is a schoolmaster on 
perfectly level terms with his colleagues. He has 
to sink or swim in an environment which will judge 
him by almost exclusively lay standards, and the 
fact of his being a parson will probably not hinder 
him but will certainly not help. The real advant- 
ages of this system far outweigh its disadvantages. 
The purely clerical world is fast narrowing into a 
small coterie whose activities leave the work and 
aspirations of mankind increasingly uninfluenced ; 
the pipers play with energy and variety, but the 
dancers dwindle in numbers. 


The Inescapable Net 


The importance and prestige of education, on the 
other hand, continually grow, casting a net ever 
wider and more inescapable. However much the 
influence of the Church or, conceivably, of the 
home may disintegrate in the future, it is certain 
that the young will all have to pass through the 
schools. This gives the teaching profession a key 
position in the modern world; and the parson who 
has a classroom as well as a pulpit at his disposal 
thus enjoys a very great advantage. Nor will it 
be a curse to him, but a blessing, if his six days 
a week in classroom and commonroom prevent him 
from becoming ‘‘ parsonified.’’ 

For this advantage he has, of course, to pay a 
price. The public school does not aim at making 
boys into specifically ‘‘ good churchmen ”’ but 
into good citizens; consequently the Schoolmaster 
in Orders must try to fulfil his special character 
as an ordained minister of Christ by indirect 
influence rather than by direct appeal. This may 
seem a hard saying, but to ignore the truth of it 
would be in practice a speedy and certain way to 
failure. Nothing would be easier than to make out 
a verbally cogent case against us that we do little 
or nothing directly to ‘‘ bring people to Christ ”’ ; 
this, in the narrower sense, is largely true. Yet 
we have our own ideal, none the worse for being 
more practicable. It is not so much timidity in us 
as a just humility to decline to believe that lay 
folk, whether men or boys, are all atheists and evil- 


livers in need of incessant ministration from the 
clergy to save them from imminent doom ; many of 
them are quite as close to Christ as we are. And 
we hold that if we can do our small part, mainly 
by example, to increase the amount of courage, 
decency, cheerfulness, unselfishness, and kind. 
ness in the community which we serve, if we can— 
and not least perhaps towards the end of term !— 
‘* maintain and set forwards, as much as lieth in 
us, quietness, peace, and love among all Christian 
people,’’ then we shall justify our special position 
in Church and School. 

This is an ideal below which, to our shame, we 
continually fall in practice; but it is at least a hard 
and strenuous ideal, and one perhaps as consonant 
with the spirit of Christ as is a multitude of forms 
and ceremonies, or a flood of direct exhortation. 


Too Much “In the News” 


The second special circumstance of the work of 
the Schoolmaster in Orders is that it lies almost 
exclusively among the young, and the young of a 
restricted social and economic type. Modern youth 
has been too much in the news lately: it has been 
flattered as a last word in superhuman worth and 
vilified as a horrible example of subhuman 
depravity. It is neither; in surveying it, mankind 
once again enjoys the familiar and recurrent 
spectacle of its own offspring. Certainly there is 
no form of religion particularly appropriate to 
youth ; boys are but human beings like their elders, 
only much less experienced—obviously—and 
ethically rather better, because not yet corrupted 
and hardened by the world. But for all that there 
are certain special problems confronting those 
whose work lies among modern boys, just because 
modern boys are growing up in a peculiarly 
difficult phase of civilisation. It is not that their 
essential nature has changed in any way for the 
worse. Indeed, most of those who know them well 
would agree that they are now more hardworking, 
more decent, more sensible, more kind than they 
used to be. They are never articulately religious, 
and only at rare moments religious at all ; but that 
has always been so. They are out for a good time; 
but boys always have been. 

What differentiates them from the pre-war 
generation at the public school age is a 
certain general disillusionment and scepticism 
coupled with a marked desire for personal 
security. Twenty years ago we had strong 
beliefs and vivid enthusiasms. We were all going 
to be Prime Ministers or millionaires, to win the 
Victoria Cross or abolish the slums; Liberalism was 
destined to regenerate the world, or Conservatism 
to save it: there was a God, or—equally exciting— 
there was no God. There were dazzling whites and 
inky blacks in those days, and it seemed immensely 
worth while to find out which were which. Above 
all, a complete economic and social security lapped 
us round, and enabled us to indulge those fancies 
so dear and so necessary to the young. There was 
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always a post waiting for us in the Foreign Office 
or in Uncle’s business, always a few hundreds a 
year were available from somebody’s will to tide 
us over until we were established at the bar or in 
politics. And we trusted our elders then; Father 
was looking after things, as Grandfather had 
looked after them, until we in our turn were ready 
to enter into our ever-growing heritage. Happy 
days! 

But these happy, easier days are gone for ever ; 
and it is not surprising that the young should 
display their present irresponsiveness to every 
“cause”? and to every current presentation of 
idealism. ‘* What am I to think?’ an intelligent 
boy may well ask. ‘‘ Am I to trust my elders? 
They gave us the War and the Peace. Am I to be 
an Imperialist ? I have read of the shambles of the 
Somme. Am I to be an Internationalist? I can 
guess what will happen to those who disarm. Am 
I to be a Conservative? I am afraid of attaching 
myself to a corpse. Am I to be a Socialist? I 
remember 1931, and besides I have some, if not 
great possessions. Am I to believe in God? Some 
clever men say that He does not exist. Am I not 
to believe in God? Perhaps there is some catch in 
that too, and anyway the new morality does not 
seem to make people very happy. I will try not to 
think about these disturbing things at all, and I 
will get the best job I can find.” 

Nothing is more natural than this present mood 
of disillusionment and playing for safety among 
young people; but it argues no degeneracy. The 
older generation should rather blame _ itself 
for providing, as an environment for youth to 
grow up in, a social and economic system which 
is riddled with self-criticism and yet powerless 
to amend its own defects, weary of itself 
and yet so organised as to threaten rebellion or 
experiment with the gravest risks. How, without 
cant, can youth be urged to belief or to adventure ? 
Belief in what ? Adventure to what end? Middle 
age, which cannot answer these questions for itself, 
can hardly without conscious hypocrisy lecture its 
juniors upon these great and ultimate matters. It 
is highly significant that the choice minority of 
younger spirits who do display the spirit of 
adventure use their energies to fly as far as possible 
from the wisdom of their elders and from the 
fabric and code of organised society : witness, the 
recent remarkable achievements in exploration, and 
the astonishing successes of the Oxford Group 
Movement—denials, both of these, of ‘‘ civilisa- 
tion,’’ and modes of escape from it. 

Yet, however natural it may be to-day, a 
Sceptical mood is not healthy in the young; and it 
constitutes a special challenge and opportunity to 
those who are charged with the presentation of 
religion in the Schools, to express the ideal in terms 
which are felt to be both rational and compelling. 


It will not be easy, and a solution acceptable to. 


the younger generation is not likely to be reached 
in the immediate future. Meanwhile it is for us 
to ride out with them the storm of these very 
difficult days in sympathy and patience, secure in 
the belief that we cannot be wrong if we seek to 
conform ourselves and them to the likeness of Our 
Saviour, who went about doing good. 


ILMS 


By Mark Forrest 
Tempest. Directed by Robert Siodmak. Marble 
Arch Pavilion. 
The Old Dark House. Directed by James Whale. 
Capitol. 
Foes picture which is produced by Mr. Pommer 
deserves the attention of the public, and 
‘* Tenypest,’’ at the Marble Arch Pavilion, is no 
exception. One of the welcome things about this 
film is that no attempt has been made to ‘* dub ”’ 
the original into English; there are a few English 
sub-titles for guidance, but otherwise it is wholly 
in German. 

There are still a number of people who fight shy 
of a picture if it is made in a language which they 
do not understand but, when a producer and a 
director hold proper views upon the functions of 
the cinema and execute them, there is no need for 
the public to stay away because they think they 
won’t be able to appreciate the story. ‘‘ Tempest ”’ 
is as easy to follow as ‘‘ En Natt,”’ the Swedish 
film which at length displaces ‘* Madchen in Uni- 
form ” at the Academy; unfortunately it is by no 
means the outstanding entertainment which Mr. 
Pommer generally provides. 


The Sinister Role 


There are clever touches, a fine performance by 
that fine actor, Emil Jannings, and some interest- 
ing photography, but the pace is painfully slow. 
The story, relieved at the beginning and end by 
some humour, is a sordid one and it does not take 
Jannings long to assume once more the sinister role 
of the avenging husband which he first tackled 
with such zest years ago in “* Vaudeville.’’ Un- 
fortunately his leading actress, Anna Sten, who 
has been snapped by Hollywood, is not as yet 
Marlene Dietrich. She looks the part of the 
tawdry butterfly, but when the drama unfolds she 
does not take her opportunities. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that the last quarter of the film is 
tedious. There is one sequence, however, which 
bears the stamp of Mr. Pommer and for that alone 
the picture is remarkable; this sequence comes 
when Jannings discovers his wife’s infidelity at a 
local jamboree. There is a magnificent crescendo 
here, beautifully acted and magnificently directed. 

The Universal Company under Mr. Laemmle 
have lately been specialising in the macabre. 

Now, at the Capitol, there is the film version of 
Mr. Priestley’s ‘‘ Benighted.’’ Here again is Boris 
Karloff in another terrifying make-up, and the rain 
comes down in the studio with the same insistence 
as the snow used to fall at the Lyceum. 

In ‘‘ The Old Dark House’? are assembled 
Charles Laughton, Ernest Thesiger, Eva Moore, 
Brember Wills and Raymond Massey from the 
English stage and Melvyn Douglas, Gloria Stuart 
and Lilian Bond from the American films. 
Strange things occur for no particular reason and 
stranger things are said, but there is some charac- 
terisation and sometimes, when Charles Laughton 
is on the screen, the picture shows a semblance of 
life. 

There is no general release this week of any 
importance. - 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Business or 


BUSINESS By P. R. Sanpars 


T is on Saturday mornings when the sun shines 
I that we who are young in business find our- 
selves sometimes a little envious of our pro- 
fessional brothers. We think of their long week- 
ends, their month’s holiday in the summer, their 
three weeks’ Christmas trip to the winter sports. 

Our friends in the professions speak of us as 
being ‘‘ chained to our desks,’’ and fail to notice 
that for many of their best years they themselves 
are under the restraint not only of their books, but 
also of a system of examinations which would be 
laughable if it were not so grimly inevitable. 

From the beginning of his active career the 
business man earns money. ‘The doctor, on 
the other hand, must go to a university, and 
must then spend five more years at least before he 
can earn a penny. For the chartered accountant the 
period is from three years upwards, depending on 
the luck of the examinations. And the embryo 
solicitor, even if he has read law successfully 
at his university, must pay a substantial fee for the 
privilege of being articled to a firm of lawyers, who 
will very likely employ him in running errands to 
the Stamp Office or in searching the lively archives 
of Somerset House. All, of course, without any 
wage or emolument. And at the end of it the 
chartered accountant must look for a job like any 
ordinary business man, while the qualified doctor 
or lawyer has to find the further capital sum neces- 
sary to buy himself a practice or a partnership. 

The professional is inclined to make much of 
being his own master, and to emphasise the un- 
certain position of those whose livelihood is con- 
trolled by others; but in actual fact the stability 
c: the business man’s employment is the greater. 
For him sickness means loss of business, and per- 
haps some loss of salary. It very seldom means 
loss of employment. The doctor who goes sick 
must pay a locum to carry on his work; while the 
actor or the barrister may find that a few weeks of 
unavoidable absence have cost them the total and 
permanent loss of a practice that has taken years 
to build up. 

While the professional must of necessity keep 
to his profession, the business man has a wider 
choice. By the time the solicitor has finished 
fitting himself to be nothing but a solicitor, his 
business contemporary will have had a general 
training which will enable him to undertake a 
post of moderate responsibility in any branch of 
commerce, and this conduces to a flexibility 
of intellect, the comparative absence of which 
among professional men has in the past been 
masked by the fact that until recently the pro- 
fessions have had almost a monapoly of the best 
brains. 

As for the comfortable leisure of the profes- 
sional classes, it is an illusion, for there never 
was a professional man that had not either too 
much work or too little. 


Profession >? 


PROFESSION By Frank A. CLEMENT 


HE open discussion of a professional as 
| opposed to a business career involves such 
delicate issues—many of which invite social 
and moral comparisons—that it is at best an un. 
gracious business. There are distinguished and 
honourable men in all vocations and there is no 
manner of work that may not reflect credit on the 
worker if conducted creditably. But the estab. 
lished professions—the Services, the Church, the 
Law and Medicine—have codes of honour and 
rules of conduct which their members disobey at 
their peril, and what Ruskin said of professions as 
compared with the pursuit of trade still holds good. 
It is these enforced codes, coupled with the educa- 
tional standards demanded of their recruits, that 
give the professions their social solidity. 

In common parlance, however, the word “‘ pro- 
fessional ’’ has acquired a much wider meaning, 
and we speak and think of architects and engineers 
and scientists, actors, painters, sculptors, writers, 
etc., as following professions. Architecture and 
engineering for reasons of public policy are likely 
to follow medicine, and to become real professions 
with compulsory training and examinations and 
enforcible rules of conduct. But there will always, 
one imagines, be ‘‘ professional ’’ men, working 
as free craftsmen and subject to no check other 
than that dictated by the individual conscience. 

For purposes of argument then we might define 
the professional man as opposed to the business 
man as one engaged in work in which though 
monetary reward is sought it is not the sole or 
primary inducement. That much is obvious, for 
the professions generally are overcrowded. 


Now it cannot be denied that a man who adopts a 
business career and fails to make money is unlikely 
to be considered a great business man. On the 
other hand a great soldier or a great sailor or a 
great physician may leave nothing behind him but 
an imperishable name. A great lawyer, in a pro- 
fession where success carries considerable mone- 
tary reward, loses by preferment. A great painter 
may work in poverty all his life. A Matthew 
Arnold is accounted great even though his 
pecuniary reward was paltry. 


But attractive to the professional man as a succes 
d’estime may be, a professional career has other 
attractions. Even its drudgery may be enjoyable; 
its accomplished practice—even though the accom- 
plishment be a vain imagining of the craftsman— 
is invariably a delight. Sir Wallas Budge has told 
us that when he obtained his first appointment at 
the British Museum, Gladstone who had been his 
sponsor apologised for the smallness of the salary, 
and then remarked that after all a young man might 
gladly do such work for nothing. A professional 
man who has loved his work yet has failed to 
achieve either worldly success, or the acclaim of 
mankind has known happiness that no unsuccessful 
and few successful business men have ever known, 
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By JoHN PoLLock 


Gaiety Theatre. After Dinner. 


IME was when in London town, having dined 
well at Prince’s or in the club that basked in 
the smile of the defunct Mr. Gillett, the chappie, 
resplendent in evening clothes and topper would 
lean back on the welcoming seat of a hansom and 
call through the trap above two words of simple 
magic: ‘‘ The Gaiety.’” That was a gaiety indeed, 
the Gaiety of Arthur Roberts, Letty Lind, Gertie 
Millar, Connie Ediss, and the Big Four. Out of 
this a query arises in passing: there have been 
many “ Big Fours”’ and Big Fives’ since, 
detectives, politicians, and whatnot, but do not 
those four magnificent young women of the Gaiety 
deserve a niche in history as the first for whom the 
phrase was invented ? 


It would be good to think that talented Miss 
Gwen Farrar and her three principal lieutenants, 
Hermione Baddeley, Betty Frankiss and Elsa 
Newell, were about to revive grand days, or rather 
nights, at the Gaiety; to make it once more Lon- 
don’s centre for brainy, roystering fun. The fate 
of After Dinner seems to hang in the balance, for 
reasons perhaps discernible, but the good in it is 
so good, the fun poked so neat, and the laughter 
provoked so spontaneous that all who care for 
genuine revue as an entertainment should flock 
quick thither lest they lose the chance; and, who 
knows, by doing so they may set the ball rolling. 
That word above was italicised, a device con- 
demned by purists in style, because brains form an 
ingredient without which revue, properly speak- 
ing, cannot exist at all. Lacking them, it becomes 
an unpalatable bag-pudding. 


All Conquering Woman 


Miss Farrar’s revue has brains in plenty. Indeed, 
it may prove to have a shade too much for the health 
of the box office returns, for there are satirical points 
of a quality superior to that required by the audi- 
ence at a big theatre, or made at moments with 


such deft speed that they do not appear to produce - 


their full effect. Having thus begun with the 
powder, let us swallow it at a gulp, and leave the 
jam tocome. After Dinner is composed of notable 
stuff and claims to be scrutinised in detail. 


The major fault of After Dinner is want of men. 
Compared with the exceptional female talent on 
the stage, the men barely exist ; and this deficiency 
is not in quality alone, but in sheer quantity. The 
show is overwhelmingly feminine. Far ampler 
male backing is required to support the strange 
personality of Miss Gwen Farrar, acting, singing, 
and playing her ’cello like one possessed of a 
demon, the astonishingly varied brilliance of Miss 
Hermione Baddeley, Miss Betty Frankiss’ domi- 
nating histrionic gift, and the uproarious comic 
element that tumbles over itself in pouring from 
each wink and jerk in Miss Elsa Newell’s india- 
tubber face: the loneliness of these gives rise to 
an uneasy sense of something sexless or, from an- 
other angle, oversexed. It is noteworthy that one 
of the most effective scenes, immensely relished by 


the audience, is the sketch, Tea for Two, in which 
Miss Baddeley is well partnered by Mr. Lance 
Lister. This collection of gorgeous malapropisms 
in low life goes with a snap and illustrates the want 
ct balance in much of the rest. 


Caveat Spectator 


Want of balance is visible in another way too. 
Interspersed amid uncommonly clever scenes are 
a few of quite inferior form: perhaps four out of 
two dozen, which does not seem a high proportion, 
but three of them are near the beginning, and one, 
really dull, opens the second act, so that they are 
much in evidence. And ‘ Buy British,’’ number 
3 on the bill, gives a very false idea of the level 
of taste which is to come. 


These caveats entered, any would-be spectator 
should know that he will find in After Dinner one 
of the best entertainments of its kind that could 
be offered. Remarkably good music of a highly 
modern type is woven into a mesh where hang a 
series of scenes glittering with wit that is perfectly 
adapted to its purpose, being directed, as it should 
be in revue, to the production of that desir- 
able article, the skit. ‘‘ Hims, Ancient and 
Modern,”’ ‘‘ Assizes, 1980,’’ ‘‘ Grand Hotel,”’ 
** Step Out ’”’ (the most ambitious in the show and 
a genuinely powerful piece of satire), and ‘‘ Paris 
by Night’’ are skits each one of which might be the 
making of most revues, and they are thrown across 
the footlights at you with a joyous verve impos- 
sible to praise too highly. In the last-named Miss 
Elsa Newell achieves an almost unique triumph : 
not one word of her song can be heard for the 
tempest of laughter evoked by her marvellous 
** business.” 

There is too one of the loveliest dance scenes 
ever staged, where Lindrum and Davis are sup- 
posed to be playing, but for balls have living and 
exquisite ballerine; this apart, the dancing of the 
chorus and the design of their costumes touches 
a very high level. 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 
SECOND WEEK 
The first Swedish Dialogue picture 
Gustaf Molander’s 
“EN NATT” 


(“ONE NIGHT”) 
Also “WILD WOMEN OF BORNEO.” 


QUEEN’S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 3.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


EVENSONG 


GLOBE _tuespay NEXT AT 8 Gerrard 8724 
(Subsequently 8.40) First Mat. Sat. Nov. 5th, 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
For SERVICES RENDERED 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


LOUISE HAMPTON C. V. FRANCE 
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Qa STORY The Birth 


By Anne 


HE Man looked at the Woman (not that 
[ there was anything strange in that—the 
Woman was very beautiful) and the 
Woman was not altogether unaware that he 
was looking at her and (perhaps this isn’t 
strange, either) she seemed not to mind 
very much. She had to pretend, of course, 
that she wasn’t interested in his very appa- 
rent interest (and that is why all the women 
who descended from the women who were de- 
scended from her are so well able to dissemble 
their feelings), but she was as wise as she was 
beautiful and she knew that, at the same time, it 
was necessary for her to give a little encourage- 
ment. 
She smiled. 


As a matter of fact this had been going on for 
several days. He had been watching her covertly 
(or so he thought) and now, since she seemed 
more pleased than annoyed, he continued to gaze 
at her quite openly. He was, of course, in a very 
difficult position. He had hoped, when he had 
first discovered her gaily wandering about the 
garden that he would be able to pay her little 
attentions, like helping her down rocky places, 
waiting for her while she recovered her breath, 
catching fish for her while she lazed on the rocks 
—but things had not worked that way. She was 
as adept at providing herself with food as he was. 
She ran as fast, she walked as far, and she swam 
and caught her fish just as easily as he. This 
physical equality irked him, for he knew that had 
she been inferior in any of these ways everything 
would have played into his hands and he could 
have made capital out of it. All men know 
that women love to be guarded and_ shielded 
and helped, and most men know the pleasure 
they themselves experience whilst they are 
guarding and shielding and _ helping. But 
this beautiful Woman was a most difficult 
proposition. In fact, things had been at a dead- 
lock for days and days. When he was swimming 
with her, for instance, he had struck out and with 
his face towards the horizon had swum out and 
out, hoping for a word of praise for his manly 
skill when he returned. It was very annoying for 
him, when he turned on his back to rest, to find 
her close beside him. On another occasion 
when he and she had separated for the day he had 
been pleasurably excited at the thought of seeing 
her again and yet on his return she had given him 
no sign of welcome. The Man wasn’t sure 
what it was he wanted her to do—but anyway, 
whatever it was, she hadn’t done it. He was quite 
certain about that. 


Things were at a deadlock, had been for days. 
And they might have been at a deadlock still if 
the General Manager hadn’t taken things in hand. 


The General Manager entered his office in a 


of an Impulse 


Armstrong 


hurry. He laid down the sheaf of papers he was 
carrying and turned to his assistant. ‘‘ It’s a list 
of those new trees that have to be taken down to 
The Garden,”’ he said. ‘* You might check them 
for me.” His assistant was a very delicate look. 
ing little person. She wasn’t very good at being 
anybody’s assistant but she was delicate and the 
General Manager had a very kind heart. 


The General Manager was worried. Anybody 
could see that. He cleared his throat, ran his 
hands through his hair and bade the little person 
gather all the less important Managers together, 
When they had all collected the General Manager 
cleared his throat again. ‘‘ There is something 
seriously wrong in the Garden,’’ he said to them, 
‘** You have all got to put your heads together 
to see how we can get over it.”’ 


He explained to them how everything was at a 
deadlock and then went on to say, ‘‘ I don’t want 
to take it UP HIGHER—that is, unless it is 
absolutely necessary.”” He had great pride in 
himself and the Garden had been entrusted to 
his particular care and here, right at the beginning, 
the thing was going wrong. The lesser Managers 
shivered as the General Manager frowned upon 
them. 


They discussed it for a very long time but they 
could come to no useful conclusion. In the end 
a memorandum had to be made of the whole affair 
and it was sent UP HIGHER. 

The General Manager waited anxiously. He 
was badly frightened. Was it his fault or was it 
the fault of the Two in the Garden? 

He didn’t have to wait very long. The little 
assistant came floating in. And with her came 
the answer to the memorandum. 

oc * * 


The General Manager looked quizzically at the 
little assistant. “It seems we need an 
IMPULSE,”’ he mused. ‘‘ I wonder where I can 
get one from. Never heard of it myself.” 

The little assistant looked pleased. ‘‘ I think 
I could make you one,” she said. ‘‘ I’ve some 
times made them for myself for fun.” 


The General Manager beamed at her. ‘‘ Make 
me one quickly,”’ he said, ‘‘ and you shall go 
down with it yourself to see how the Woman likes 
i.” 

It took the little assistant a few days to make 
it and then she left for the Garden. 


The Man was still looking at the Woman. And 
the Woman was still smiling, even though the 
smile was getting a little fixed. 


And then suddenly something happened. 


‘* Ah,” cried the Very First Woman—and she 
leant across and kissed the Very First Man. 
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MEALS CHEAP AND OTHERWISE 


(2) 


France 
By H. Warner Allen. 


66 HAVE the nostalgia,” said Gaston, sadly. 

l ‘‘ Is it homesickness?” I enquired, ‘‘ or 

is it just greedy sickness. Are you still 
yearning for the flesh pots of France ?”’ 

“ Mon Dieu, it is not flesh I want. One eats 
meat from morning to night in England, your 
country of a hundred religions and one Church; at 
the little lunch, the lunch, the tea, the dinner, the 
supper—and never a vegetable 
soup, never any butter with your 
vegetables, never... “ 

“ All right, if you will stop 
grumbling, we will go and lunch 
at a real French restaurant, where 
frogs and snails are regular 
dishes on the menu.” 

Snails,’’ said Gaston, ‘‘ are 
not in season, and frogs are not 
much of a meal for a hungry 
man, but if you will find me a 
restaurant of a reasonable price, 
with a patron who will not treat 
us as if we were his enemies, a 
patron with a smile, then I will 
pay the bill.” 

I took Gaston to a 
restaurant where at the proper 
moment you may eat first day 
“cépes’’ gathered in Epping Forest, though 
Sherlock Holmes himself could not discover the 
exact spot in which this fungus despised by 
English ignorance as a toadstool can be found. 
I told my friend the patron, that Gaston wanted a 
welcome and a smile almost as much as he wanted 
a good meal. 

he patron smiled. 

“Ca va,” said Gaston getting out his pencil, 
“his smile is in itself the chef’s ransom. I pay.” 

While Gaston sought to express in curve and 
line “‘ the chef’s ransom,” I spoke of practical 
things. 

“What shall we have as a good cheap wine ?— 
white, I think.” 

The patron gave us a white Burgundy Premiére 
Céte at 3/6 a bottle, which for the money was as 
agreeable a wine as one could hope to find any- 
where. It was no doubt rather rough and coarse for 
a connoisseur’s palate, but it did not taste of the 
sulphur which keeps so many white wines bright, 
and its flavour was clean and unloaded. In paren- 
thesis I would recommend that wine to the study of 
our Dominion growers. Anyhow Gaston liked it. 

The choice of the food we left to our smiling 
restaurateur, insisting, | on my side that I would 
not pay for it through my eyes, and Gaston on his 
side that he would not pay for it with the nose of 
his head. So easy it is to confuse French and 
English idioms. 

The meal began, not with one of those vegetable 
soups without which Gaston had said that his heart 


in Soho 


Illustrated by ‘‘Gaston” 


would break, but with a most excellent ‘‘ hors 
d’ceuvre ’’ in the shape of a “‘ paté’”’ of calves’ 
liver. It was a light and appetite-tempting dish, 
even if, as I suspect, the pig had assisted the calf 
in its composition. After all the “‘ rillette ’’ is only 
despised by fools. 
A “‘ filet de sole Dugléré ”’ followed. The fish 
was fresh and well-cooked and the sauce of white 
wine and mushrooms acknow- 
io ledged the touch of a master’s 
hand. Our white Burgundy in 
this combination attained un- 
expected heights of artistry. 


As a rule, I am not very fond of 
rabbit. In the matter of this 
beast, the Englishman is more 
particular than the Frenchman; 
for if we are ready to accept as a 
possible dish the ‘‘lapin de 
garenne,”’ the wild rabbit, it is 
hardly too much to say that the 
hutch rabbit stinketh in our 
nostrils. 


I was a little horrified when our 
host announced that he was 
giving us. ‘‘lapereau_ sauté 
chasseur,’’ the plat du jour, 
but any protest would have been spoilt, because I 
ate every morsel that was allotted me. The brown 
sauce and mushrooms were so excellent that the 
despised animal certainly earned well the best of 
his kind. 

In my anxiety to play the critic, I could only fall 
back on the complaint that the patron had overdone 
the mushrooms ; excellent as they were, we did not 
want them with both fish and rabbit. 

The simplest of materials tests the artist’s skill 
most severely and the good cook may be known by 
his power of dealing with potatoes. Our 
‘“‘“pommes sautées were none of your greasy, 
half-sodden, half-raw discs which so often 
masquerade under the name. They melted in the 
mouth with discretion and tempted the keenest 
exponent of the art of slimming to heresy and 
excess. 

Gaston’s smile almost equalled that of tke 
patron, as we turned to a Camembert nicely ripe, 
and an excellent coffee. 

** How little,’’ he said, ‘‘ it takes to put a man in 
a good temper: just a smiling welcome and a 
simple little lunch like this.”’ 

The bill could not be described as excessive: 
11/6 for the food and 3/6 for the wine. 

“* If you come here poor and very hungry,” said 
the patron, ‘‘ you can have much more to eat at a 
lower price. You can have as much as you want 
of the plat du jour for 2/3 and bread and butter at 
discretion for 6d. Only please remember we are 
French, not Swiss or Italian or any other nation- 
ality. We cook with butter and are proud of it.” 
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Feeding Time 


By Martin Hare 


66 OMING to see the hounds fed ?”’ asked the 
C Master, proffering kennel coats without 
waiting for our replies. 

We followed him round to the yard in silence. 
His wife is one of those rare persons who speak 
only when they have something to say, and the 
girl from Dublin was obviously oppressed by the 
knowledge that intelligent and’ varied comment 
would shortly be required of her on sixteen and a 
half couples of hounds, each individual of whom 
would certainly appear to her to be identical with 
all the rest. 

The soft November mist that comes down soearly 
in the south of Ireland hung in the air and when 
we entered the yard there was pleasure in the 
warmth given out by the kennel-boiler and the 
immense mass of seething yellow porridge which 
Danny’s Danny, the kennel-boy, was laboriously 
stirring with a long-handled shovel. 


The Autocrat 


Connie Keane, who is in theory half Whip and 
half general Hunt Servant (the Kyleranny Hunt 
is neither orthodox nor wealthy) and is in fact the 
undisputed autocrat of the Hunt, the Master, the 
Kennels and the surrounding countryside, rose 
from his seat on an upturned bucket to receive us. 

‘*Turn out the hounds, Connie,’’ said the 
Master. The girl from Dublin, as the privileged 
stranger, was established in the kennel-yard with 
her pockets full of biscuit and a borrowed whip in 
her hand, the Master’s wife and I seated ourselves 
obscurely outside the railings on the handles of a 
wheelbarrow and Connie, wearing the sardonic 
expression with which he habitually discourages 
visiting ladies, vanished into the tunnel-like dark- 
ness of the kennel. 

The hounds welcomed him passionately and 
hysterically, adoring the capable hands that so 
lightly and quickly thrust each, as called for, into 
the comparative freedom of the kennel-yard and the 
proximity of the linen coat that was so gloriously 
saturated with the smell of biscuit. They flung 
themselves wholeheartedly upon the girl, bustling 
her against the railings, pushing their snouts 
against her legs; one bandit even determinedly laid 
his forepaws upon her shoulders. 

‘* Back there, Hounds’? commanded Connie 
roughly. ‘‘ Back Hounds, away back out o’ that.” 
They raised to his face eyes humid with love and 
quivered with eagerness to his bidding. 

‘‘ Bad mannered! ’’ intervened the Master. 
‘* Teach ’em manners, can’t you, Connie? Teach 
’em to be gentle with ladies.” 

‘* Ladies,’’ replied Connie with gloomy dignity, 
‘“* have no call at all to be demeaning theirselves 
with hounds. There’s plenty of cats and birds 
and the like that ladies can be treating theirselves 
to inside in the house.” 

Dashed, the girl from Dublin joined us out- 
side the railings and Connie hustled his charges 
into the feeding yard. 

‘* Let ye bring out the soup now ”’ he yelled to 


Danny’s Danny who was lurking in the fastnesg 
of the boiler-house. 

The Master’s wife got up and leaned on the 
railings, scratching with one finger a wise and 
wrinkled forhead that was pushed gently against 
her knee. 

‘** Poor old Boxer, then, poor old Boxer,”’ said 
she softly. 

An unholy joy flitted across Connie’s shrewd and 
somewhat dirty face. ‘‘ Ah, God help ye, Ma’am,” 
said he pityingly ‘‘ that’s never Boxer. Sure that’s 
Harlequin that we bought from Colonel Brady,” 

Danny’s Danny, staggering from the boiler. 
house with two buckets filled with dark and evil. 
smelling soup, allowed the shadow of a grin to 
creep across his face. His downfall was instant 
and complete. 

‘* How pleasant ye are,’’ exclaimed the autocrat 
with all the bitterness of one who is never pleasant 
himself. ‘‘’Tis a grand life ye have, in troth, 
laughing and playacting and strolling about like 
a footman in his grandeur with little sups of soup.” 

The hounds jostled and strove at the trough, a 
motley perpetually shifting line of dun and white 
and lemon coloured backs, each hound agonisingly 
convinced that others had a better place. Connie 
leaned on his stick, watching them, sometimes 
speaking to them, and both look and voice were 
softened as they never are by anything else on 
earth. 


In the Soup 


The Master’s wife turned towards him, intently 
examining the point of the stick with which she 
had been exploring the churning pudding in the 
boiler. She had an air of being determined to say 
something and finding it difficult. 

** Oh, Connie,” said she at last with a boldness 
that betrayed the extent of her actual timidity, 
** you remember my speaking about old Sweetlass 
the other day? Well, I’ve decided not to let the 
hounds have her after all. She’s to go out on 
grass and just die of old age. I can’t bear to think 
of letting the hounds eat her, she’s carried me so 
long and so well, poor little mare.’ 

Connie does not pander to sentiment. Unmoved 
he directed the stricken gaze of the Master’s wife 
te a bucket of cooling soup, nauseous and scummy, 
that stood practically beneath her nose. 

‘* Sweetlass, is it? ’’ he repeated with a certain 
amount of macabre enjoyment ‘‘ Indeed, then 
Ma’m, I has Sweetlass boiled. I don’t know is 
there anything at all left of her only what there is 
there in the tin can.” 

The Master’s wife is not unnecessarily squeamish 
but she recoiled with violence from this grisly 
exhibit. The stable clock striking four just then 
suggested afternoon tea and with visible relief she 
proposed a return to the house. 

The hounds did not lift their beautiful heads 
from the trough, empty but still savoury, to see us 
go; the god of their adoration remained with them 
and that was enough. 
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The Ides of December 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


ECEMBER 14 is periously near and on that 
date falls due the payment of the next 
instalment of the English debt to America. 

The issue was grave enough when the 
problem had arranged itself on the basis of 
payment for payment. The burden now 
falls entirely on France and England—who 
at least helped America to win the war. Will 
France pay or promise anything more? M. 
Herriot’s enigmatic utterance leaves that issue very 
much in the air and gives America no great 
encouragement. Will England pay? It is certain 
that we shall. Will America now, soon, or never 
cancel or reduce the debt ? That depends upon any 
incalculable power that big business, common 
sense, or decency of feeling in New York and 
Washington and some Southern States may be 
able to exert over the bemused and woolly minds 
of the most ignorant people with whom states- 
manship and big business were ever fated to deal. 


Points of View 


It is easy to understand the points of view of an 
American citizen who, knowing nothing of Europe 
and nothing of his own dependence on the older 
world, simply reiterates ‘‘ Let the blighters pay! ”’ 
He bought the bonds issued in America to find 
the money which the Allies borrowed on the 
security of England’s word. He wants his interest, 
and the funding of his capital. He believes that 
America is either preserved in an _ untaxed 
prosperity—as was the case—or saved from com- 
plete financial disaster—as is the case—by foreign 
payments into its exchequer. He does not believe 
that the ruin of America and the ruin of Europe are 
due, even in the smaller sense, to these war debts 
and payments. He hardly realises at all what 
feelings other nations have for America and if he 
does realise at all, the knowledge, which might be 
expected to sober him, merely irritates his spleen 
and increases his self-confidence. He believes firmly 
that he won the war for the Allies and he is incap- 
able of even the most distant glimpse of the beam in 
his own eye, which is totally obscured by the motes 
in the eyes of others. Thus the task of wise counsel 
in New York and Washington is neither mean nor 
simple. 

As for ourselves and how it all appears to us, 
that is simple, clear, and not less relevant. We 
do not dispute a legal obligation, though we 
remind ourselves and America of the repudiated 
debts still owed to us by individual American 
States. The reasons for non payment are neither 
better nor worse, in theory, than the reason for 
repudiating our debt. And we feel bitterly on 
this point. We owe America with interest two 
thousand millions, without it six hundred millions. 
We have already paid more than three hundred 
millions. These States owe us a hundred millions, 
including interest. They have not paid a red cent. 

What we do dispute, in all our minds and hearts, 
is the moral obligation. Money was the least of 


the treasure poured out in the war. Death, 
wounds, and disease ; broken lives, broken hearts ; 
this, the grim Nemesis, was the real cost of war. 
The United States had 115,600 men killed and 
205,690 men wounded. The British Empire had 
1,089,890 men killed and 2,400,980 men wounded. 
What the hell is money when set side by side 
with that ? 

It was a war, waged in common for common 
ends. Ifthe ends were spiritual and fine, why was 
America for so long ‘‘ too proud to fight ’’? If 
the ends were material and necessary, why should 
we, who served the ends with our lives, be 
mulcted in damages because the money—spent in 
the early years—ran short towards the end? If 
the ends were neither fine nor necessary why did 
America fight by our side at all? The debt is not 
wholly our’s, but we must pay wholly or admit 
a bankruptcy. The loan was the levelling up, so 
far as money can have a parity with life, of a 
sacrifice in which none were too proud to share. 
If we do not repudiate the debt, it is certainly not 
because we believe its exaction to be generous or 
just or human. 


There it all is, in brief and without pretence. 


Human Nature 


So long as the payments, in their present form, 
are demanded and made, the most terrible threat 
te civilisation cannot be ignored. And I am sure 
that it is not exaggeration to describe in these terms 
the beginning or growth or increase—use the word 
you will—of deep ill-will between England and 
America. If a deep-seated and chiefly silent, 
bottled-up feeling of resentment and desire for 
some sort of revenge were to permeate the English 
mind as a whole, the tragedies of an earthquake 
under Wall Street or the collapse of St. Paul’s— 
tragedies not absent from the imagination of 
apprehensive minds—would, by comparison, be- 
come puny and parochial. 


There is no such feeling and it need never come. 
A large number of Englishmen are resentful, scorn- 
ful, angry; a large number of Englishmen are 
complacent, sympathetic, and dreadfully just about 
the whole question. That is all at present. But 
if you back a friend’s bill to another friend, and the 
first friend goes ‘‘ bust,’’ and you are crippled 
financially, and the second friend goes to the Courts 
and gets an order against you, and you go on 
paying and remaining dreadfully poor because you 
are paying month by month and year by year, 
how do you feel about it? You soon cease to 
distinguish at all between moral or legal aspects 
or to be sustained against wretchedness by pride 
or principle. You soon ascribe the very wetness 
of the rain or the darkness of the fog to the agency 
of the order of the Court. The less you may say, 
the more devilishly you may think. 

That is human nature. It is for America at 
least to remember its existence. 
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N= NOVELS 


Josephus. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The Middle Generation. By J. D. Beresford. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The Heartless Land. By James Stern. Macmillan. 
Ts. 6d. 


Noah. By P. A. Tilden. Eric Partridge. 7s. 6d. 


The Best Story Ever. By F. Mandell Essington 
per J. Storer Clouston. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


HE historical novel, it seems, has come to stay 
—at least for the present, and therefore one 
must presume that it fulfills, if not a long-felt 
demand (that’s what the authors say) at any rate 
a long-felt hope that the Book Society may recom- 
mend it. For the subscribers to the Book Society, 
it is understood, are very largely teachers of the 
young, and it is to be presumed that even in their 
more frivolous moments the schoolmasters and 
school mistresses of this land require their amuse- 
ment to be blended with instruction. As to that 
I can only say that I don’t. It may be prejudice 
or original sin, but ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii ”’ 
still suggests an examination paper (‘‘ state what 
you know of Herculaneum ’’) and ‘‘ The Last of 
the Barons’’ recalls a holiday task. Bulwer 
Lytton, no doubt, is as demodé as G. P. R. James 
and his famous horesman riding over the hill; but 
(with all proper apologies to my confreres who have 
but lately gone into ecstasies over Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason and Miss Macaulay) are Lytton and James 
very much more out of date than the average 
historical novels in the publisher’s lists of 1932? 


The Work of Genius 


Unluckily there is always an exception to the 
rule, and I must confess to having read Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s historical romance with an absorp- 
tion that owed nothing to duty, less to the critical 
detachment proper to the novel-taster, and least of 
all to the desire of being instructed in the politics 
of Vespasian. Josephus will never be one of my 
bedside books, and the ways of the Emperor Titus 
have not hitherto stirred me to enthusiasm or 
remorse, but Mr. Feuchtwanger’s genius—for it is 
certainly nothing less— has suddenly brought these 
dead politics and campaigns to life again. 

And why? Simply because he transforms the 
ambitious young Jew, Josephus, from a mere 
historian into an alert, ambitious and vivid human 
being and makes one understand his emotions when 
cenfronted by the Empress in Rome, and Berenice 
in Jerusalem, as clearly as if he were a modern 
Palestinian lawyer engaged on an appeal about the 
Mandate before the Privy Council to-day. 

This is more than art ; it is life and it is humanity. 
It is even more—it is the conflict of rival cultures 
and creeds. For behind the actual story and the 
lust of Roman and Jew for temporal and spiritual 
dominion is ever the silent Invisible God of the 
Israelites—which, though It did not intervene to 
save the Holy of Holies from desecration under 
Titus, was yet to conquer the Roman world, in the 
name of that Messiah whom Josephus had 
rejected, three hundred years after Titus had 


destroyed the temple of Solomon and trampled its 
glory in the dust. 

Mr. Feuchtwanger is too good an artist to draw 
the moral that Truth is a slow-motion picture; 
indeed, if he drew a moral at all he might have 
been less convincing in his reincarnation of 
Josephus and his slave wife, and the Princess 
Berenice, who bothered and attracted Titus. 

The love of God or the love of power or the love 
of woman—which is better for man to choose? In 
this descending or ascending scale, which is 
illumination or illusion or imagination ? The author 
does not answer the queston implicitly in his work, 
and he is right, for this is after all a novel and not 
a treatise on divine and human values. But he 
has produced a masterpiece; in spite of myself | 
must confess that this is the exception which proves 
the rule that historical novels are a weariness to 
the flesh. 


All Quiet 


Mr. Beresford never lifts his voice above a 
whisper. This gift (?) has enabled him, at any 
rate in ‘‘ The Middle Generation,’’ to be quietly 
subtle, quietly dispassionate and, in the main, 
more or less aware of the sadness and humour (two 
sensations seldom found far away from each other) 
all around him. It has however done more than 
this for Mr. Beresford. It has made him 
frightened and suspicious of letting himself go, of 
suddenly awakening to passion, of lifting his 
voice to shout aloud because of the glory or the 
bitter pain that is in him. 

““The Middle Generation’? is a _ story of 
adolescence. The youthful hero is as simple (and 
oh! how simple that was), as subtle, as sad 
and humourous as he can be; he is articled to an 
electric engineer in London and goes through 
(appropriately) all the dilemmas that a nice young 
man should. He marries Nellie (she was a 
tobacconist’s assistant and not in his own class) 
tut she begins to run away with the story so Mr. 
Beresford, frightened, hastily collects himself and 
resumes the even tenor of his ways. And Nellie? 
Poor misunderstood Nellie dies in childbirth. With 
Nellie safely out of the way our young hero next 
marries a woman of his own class (or rather the 
class just above his) prospers in his business, gives 
Mr. Beresford no more uneasy moments, and is 
until the end, still subtly, sadly and humourously 
happy. Stupid? No. Boring? Certainly not. 
Worth reading then? Yes, because this reserve 
of Mr. Beresford’s, this refusal to be shaken or 
jostled by anything in the whole wide world is 
interesting. And yet, perhaps, what would be 
even more interesting (or more curious if it came 
from Mr. Beresford’s pen?) would be an 
abandoned, reckless and totally defiant story. 1 
wonder if Mr. Beresford will ever give it us? 

Mr. Stern’s book of short stories ‘‘ The Heartless 
Land ”’ are set in Rhodesia. And anything more 
directly opposite from Mr. Beresford’s story it 
would be difficult to find. Short stories, fiction, 
yes: but written with such force, with such horror 
and pity, that each one is a litany of supplication 
for justice and intelligent consideration of the 
black man and his troubles. They are dreadfully 
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rim—but not sensationally so. I felt inclined 
when I had finished the last page to say this man 
knows, this man is right, and something should 
be done about it. 

“Noah,” on the other hand, is possibly 
sensationally unsavoury. Possibly; and yet— 
Mr. Tilden knows his Dartmoor and you cannot 
be wholly angry with a man who can catch, beyond 
all doubting, the heart of Devon and the heart of 
thosewho love and till her soil. That for the possibly 
—and now for the sensationally unsavoury. Noah, 
a ‘‘ misshapen misbegotten dwarf, was the plague 
of his father’s family at Battleground on Dart- 
moor ’—this from the dustcover—and yet it is 
only a mild summing up of all that happened at 
that lonely farm. The dwarf slobbers and slavers ; 
his mother dies in torment; his Aunt shoots her 
husband when, unable to stand the horror of his 
bastard son any longer, he arranges for the boy to 
be removed to an asylum. Then the Aunt goes 
mad. But—again possibly—the characters are 
extraordinarily cleverly drawn and there is happi- 
ness in the love of the two young people, but again 
sensationally unsavoury is the last page when the 
aunt, now quite mad, throws herself over the cliff. 

Mr. J. Storer Clouston has resurrected the 
Lunatic and he is at large again—so much at large, 
in fact, that he has written a novel. A Lunatic 
writing a novel? Yes; and what a novel. It is 
one of the funniest books I have ever read. I 
started reading it with others in the room and 
became thoroughly unpopular and was _ later 
ejected. I read it in the bath and nearly drowned 
myself. It is so uproariously, side-splittingly 
funny. 

There is a house party consisting of a Duke, a 
Baronet, an nouveau riche widow immensely rich 
and a Peer of the Realm. The lunatic is deter- 
mined to write a novel that shall please them all 
and so, of necessity, it becomes a Society novel, a 
most gruesome detective story and a love tale. 
The lunatic proceeds to read this masterpiece aloud 
to the house party. 

I am not sure whether I should congratulate Mr. 
Storer Clouston or Mr. Mandell Essington, so I 
will thank them both from the bottom of my heart 
for their painfully funny book. A.A. 


INSPIRATIONS 
Studies in the Ministry of Our Lord. By F. B. 
Mackay. 7s. 6d. Lead Kindly Light. Desmond 
Morse Boycott. 5s. Letters From Flanders. 
P. B. Clayton. 3s. 6d. Centenary Press. 
Familiarity breeds contempt and there are few of 
us who were not so nurtured on the New Testament 
that its words became blurred and dull to youthful 
receptive ears. Prebendary Mackay in ‘* Studies 
in the Ministry of Our Lord ’’ puts a great deal of 
this right and in his imaginative reconstruction will 
bring the Gospels back to his readers as something 
wonderfully new and fresh. 
“Lead Kindly Light ’’ tells of the lives of the 
Saints who made the Oxford Movement possible. 
“Letters from Flanders” gives the beginning 
of Talbot House in Poperinghe which was so soon 
to become one of the greatest enterprises of our 
times—Toc H. The letters are all sorts ; amusing, 
very human and grim. 


A GREAT SURGEON 


Alfred Fripp. A Life. By Cecil Roberts. 
Hutchinson. 1és. 


M*: ROBERTS has accomplished a fine piece 

of work. He Was extraordinarily fortunate, 
of course, in that the subject of his book was a 
meticulously careful diarist from his youth up, and 
that in the diaries were noted not only a string of 
events and incidents but a stream of penetrative 
comment as revealing of the man himself as of the 
array of great Victorian and Edwardian figures 
with whom he came into almost daily contact. 


Where Mr. Roberts has shown his skill is in the 
weaving of these diary records so neatly and 
graphically into one notable pattern that he has 
accomplished that most difficult task of being 
detailed without appearing to be so. The reader is 
caught up in the stream of Fripp’s remarkable life 
and travels along with it looking for the new scenes 
and waiting to meet the new people with an 
anticipation that never sags and is most certainly 
never left unsatisfied. 


Fripp was a careful young man as witness the 
accounts which he always kept. For example, the 
first entry in his diary for 1886, when he was 
walking the wards of Guy’s, ran: ‘‘ I owe Allport 
13s. 4d.,’’ but this was offset by the next entry 
which said: ‘‘ Willie Mitchell owes me £1.” 


Many fables have been told, and generally 
accepted, about how the young surgeon first came 
into the Royal circle through his professional 
attendance on the Duke of Clarence. Mr. Roberts 
explodes them all and tells how it really happened. 
A Dr. Jalland, of York, wrote to Guy’s asking 
for a locum tenens. Young Fripp was approached, 
but he had made plans for his annual holiday, and 
declined the invitation. His brother-in-law 
persuaded him to change his mind, and so he went 
to York. And while the worthy Dr. Jalland went 
for his holiday the Duke fell ill and the young 
locum was called in. 


That he made the most of his opportunities the 
book shows in full. Careful, skilful, ambitious, 
blessed with a fine personality and endowed with 
the great gifts of his profession he went from 
success to success; but let it not be thought that 
ambition and care for Royal patients filled his life 
or even the greater part of it. He was the beloved 
of thousands of humble men and women whose 
lives he saved or whose pain he eased, but 
naturally the interest of the book centres in the 
revealing glimpses of the famous men and women 
and the historical events of Fripp’s time. 


A man of many interests, he touched social life 
at almost every point. He was for one thing an 
inveterate ‘‘ first-nighter,’’ and his diaries contain 
many pungent little comments of the theatre of his 
youth and middle-age. Seymour Hicks was one 
of his great friends and sometimes the famous 
actor lifted him out of a fit of weariness and 
depression that overtook even this vital personality 
after almost incredibly full days of operations and 
consultations. 


Alfred Fripp led a great life, and Mr. Roberts 
has made a great book about it. 
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A GREAT GENTLEMAN 


Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith. By J. A. 
Spender and Cyril Asquith. Hutchinson. 2 
vols., 36s. 

(REVIEWED By E. S. P. HAyYNEs.) 
. OU are the greatest gentleman I ever met,”’ 
said Campbell-Bannerman on his death-bed 
to Asquith. 

“His courage is no teeth-set tight-lipped 
Stoicism . . . but a power of seeing events 
immediately in scale and eliminating his own 
personal position completely from his perspec- 
tive.’’ These are the words of Lady Bonham- 
Carter, written at the Paisley election when her 
father lost his seat in the House of Commons. 

These two verdicts are amplified and fully con- 
firmed by the biography under review. Asquith 
has been called Roman, but in his public life there 
was something Periclean about his best oratory, 
and in his private life there was a vein of tender- 
ness which is not to be found even in Pliny. 

This book is on the scale of Morley’s ‘‘ Life of 
Gladstone ’’; but in many respects it is a better 
book. The inevitable narrative of party politics 
is never allowed to become as dull as it easily 
might be, while the purely biographical part on 
which Mr. Cyril Asquith has concentrated him- 
self is on the highest level of literary style and 
psychological understanding. 


Dignity and Stunts 


There is in all politics, and especially Liberal 
politics, a necessary amount of humbug; but in 
Asquith the humbug is no more than the neces- 
sary advocacy of a lawyer with a brief. It is 
never infected by the Gladstonian habit of produc- 
ing an ace from his sleeve and thinking that God 
put it there or by the little Bethel corybantics of a 
Lloyd George. Both in word and deed Asquith, 
like his friend Lord Rosebery, preserved the dig- 
nity of 18th century politics, although he could 
not help being officially associated with the psalm- 
singing stunts that were apparently thought essen- 
tial on such topics as Chinese labour, the Licens- 
ing Bill, and the Land Taxes. 

His partnership with Lloyd George in this 
respect worked well as a compromise; but it could 
not stand the strain of the War. Believers in 
democracy cannot escape the fact that democratic 
Ministers must be histrionic and must appeal to 
the mass of people through the popular press. 
More recently the facilities of broadcasting have 
made politicians a little less dependent on the 
popular press; but these facilities came too late 
for Asquith in his duel with Northcliffe. 

The accusations made against him as War 
Minister are very efficiently refuted by Mr. 
Spender. Asquith would certainly have been at 
his best if peace by compromise at the end of 1916 
had been possible; but even in the events which 
happened it is clear that he had constructed an 
efficient machine for carrying on the War. His 
one weakness was perhaps the gambling element 
in his character which appeared quite early in his 
life and which largely contributed to his success. 
War is of course a gamble in itself; but the weak 


‘ 


point of the gambler is the temptation to fatalism— 
especially in moments of fatigue. However, ty 
one has ever been able to cite any instance of this 
weakness causing any disaster in the War. His 
worst trouble was an excess of amiability and ¢op, 
fidence, and full advantage was taken of it. 

It is clear, however, from this book that Asquith 
not only chose the better part but spent in som 
respects a happier life after 1916 than if he hag 
remained in power. Judging from his appearancg 
quite late in life his philosophy stood him in grea 
stead, and there was never the least trace of bitter. 
ness in spite of many sorrows and _ disappoint. 
ments. At any rate, he enjoyed good health and 
a sense of achievement right up to the end of his 
life. 

There are at least two rather puzzling misprints 
in the poems of Raymond Asquith given in the 
appendix to chapter 48 and a better photograph 
of him might have been chosen. The poems have 
been printed before ; but it seems a pity that even 
if no memoir is ever written of him there should 
not be a volume of his letters, for he was certainly 
the most brilliant letter writer of his generation, 
even judged by the paternal standard, and in this 
connection Mr. Cyril Asquith deserves the grati- 
tude of all who have the privilege of reading many 
letters which a less judicious biographer might 
have suppressed. 

Some critics have suggested that Asquith might 
have emerged as a greater figure if he had lived 
between 1840 and 1910. In that case his career 
would certainly have been more serene and less 
chequered ; but his best qualities of endurance and 
equanimity and fortitude would never have been 
displayed as they were from 1910 right to the end. 
To-day one sometimes comes across young persons 
for whom the name of Asquith is first associated 
with that charming modern folk-song that one 
heard in 1916 or thereabouts :— 

‘‘ For as Mr. Asquith says in accents mild 

and calm, 

Another little drink cannot do us any harm— 

And another little drink and 

Another little drink and 

Another little drink cannot do us any harm.” 

That philosophy of ‘‘ desipere in modo ’’ and 
the habit of commenting on the most appalling 
disasters in ‘‘ accents mild and calm ’’ comes from 
the very soil of England, and Lord Oxford was 
the typically English figurehead of a Cabinet 
which had enough and to spare of the Celtic 
fringe. 


Grey Wolf. By H.C. Armstrong. Arthur Barker. 
9s. net. 
HIS ‘ Intimate Study of a Dictator ”’ is 4 
vigorous, racy account of the career of 
Mustapha Kemal, the re-maker of Turkey and her 
master. Mr. Armstrong’s method of reporting 
incidents and conversations without a hint of the 
source of his information makes it impossible t 
form the least idea as to the extent to which his 
account may be relied upon. The portrait Mr. 
Armstrong paints of the Ghazi is of a man crue 
and disgusting. ‘Grey Wolf” is a book of 
power and fierce interest. 
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A DEGRADED NATION 
Under Czar and Soviet. By John W. Hird. 
Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d. 


ITH thirty years’ experience of Russia 

Mr. Hird should be able to write about that 
unhappy country with experience and understand- 
ing. And we are inclined to accept his statement 
as a good deal nearer to the truth than the vapid 
outpourings of Socialists and journalists who 
eulogise the Soviet after a conducted tour round 
Russia lasting two or three days. 

But what a statement is this! There is tragedy 
in every page of the book, with its story of a 
nation’s repression and degradation resulting from 
the brutalising effect of an extreme terrorism. We 
read of gradual starvation, of filth and promis- 
cuity, of hatred, hapelessness and fear. And why ? 
Merely to gratify the despotic desire for power of 
a handful of fanatics. 

Mr. Hird’s statement: ‘* Having lived right 
through the Terror, I can assert that it is absolutely 
impossible to convey its horrors, much less 
exaggerate them,’’ will be endorsed by every man 
with similar qualifications. The ten ghastly pages 
he writes on this subject can be vouched for as 
literal truth. 

Mr. Hird draws a dramatic contrast between pre- 
and post-Revolution Russia. In the old days 
there was plenty of everything and, as Mr. Hird 
himself found, an income of one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year enabled one to live in a 
degree of luxury which in England would need an 
income of ten times that amount. And the vast 
majority of the people were happy, all in fact ex- 
cept the very few who wished to dabble in politics. 
I. is all changed now. Meat is almost unobtain- 
able, butter entirely so. A whole nation is on a 
starvation ration. 

After reading the book with its tragic story of a 
nation’s betrayal, we can but wish it the widest 
possible circulation, that all may come to recog- 
nise that indescribable horror whose name _ is 
Communism. 


A SUCCESSOR? 

Beginning the Adventure. By Augustus Muir. 

Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

is high praise to give Mr. Augustus Muir, but 

he has a touch that reminds us of Stevenson. 
To add that the reminder is distant is no dispraise. 
How many writers nowadays come within a 
thousand miles of evoking such memories? 

“ Beginning the Adventure ”’ is a good tale, yet 
not better, as a tale, than many. Nor is it the mere 
fact that Mr. Muir’s scene is laid in Scotland, with 
pleasant glimpses of Scotch fisherfolk character, 
that entitles him to be named in company with one 
of the great masters. The quality in him that 
Suggests the comparison is the abounding love of 
adventure for its own sake that forms the golden 
string on which his pages hang. As yet Mr. Muir 
has little of the strength of composition that was 
the unshakable foundation of R.L.S’s magic, not 
to speak of the glamour of his polished simplicity 
of style. He does not even approach in these 
essential points Stevenson’s epigonoi, the grand 
craftsmen that were, among others, Anthony Hope 


and Stanley Weyman. But he has in him the 
makings of a successor to them, and this is no 
small thing. 

The proof of it is that he seizes us with the 
interest of his story and makes us live with its 
characters. We are far more interested in what 
happens to Archie Murray, Dorothy Raeburn, and 
the sinister Mr. Fenton than in discovering the clue 
to the mystery that enfolds them: indeed, when 
the cause of it is revealed, it may be thought a 
shade jejune and not quite in consonance with the 
preceding level of interest. If Mr. Muir can avoid 
overwriting himself, and will concentrate on 
adventurous doings of ordinary mortals and less 
on the invention of a secret to be unravelled, he 
should go far. There is fine stuff in him. ‘‘ Begin- 
ning the Adventure ’’ is a book for all adventure- 
lovers to read: none can fail to derive enjoyment 
therefrom. 


SCIENTIFIC TRESPASS 


An Introduction to Pneumatology. 
McKerrow. Longmans Green. 6s. 


is the scientific study of 

religious experience.’” An uneasy shudder 
passes through the reader of this sentence. Does it 
not contain a contradiction in terms? How can 
science study religious experience? Do they not 
belong to different orders of reality? Is not our 
author proposing to measure pain and pleasure 
with weights and scales, to express the inner 
life in equations, to fathom the depths of love with 
a footrule ? Science is trespassing in worlds beyond 
its province. 

** Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge? ”’ 

Mr. McKerrow is an expert at darkening counsel, 
but at least he has surely proved that religious ex- 
perience is not and cannot be the subject of 
scientific study. In vain one searches in his book 
for some test of reality, some scale of values. The 
only guide is ‘‘ Deism modified by Darwin,’’ and 
‘** Darwin ’’ seems to mean that ‘“‘ we are con- 
tinually becoming, but we do not know what.” 

The most abstruse passages in Kant are easier 
to read and understand than Mr. McKerrow’s most 
straightforward paragraphs. His meaning slips 
away from the grasp like quicksilver. What is one 
to make of such a statement as this: Platonism is 
‘“‘the faith of the merely rational animal at its 
best! ’’ The learned knife ’’ the misdeeds of 
which Dostoievski emphasised was never more 
recklessly used to divide and subdivide the in- 
divisible into arbitrary sections. 

The end of it all is that mysticism is ‘‘ a patho- 
logical manifestation of religion’’ and in the 
matter of religion the majority of individuals must 
be labelled ‘‘ abnormal.’’ Science is indeed a use- 
ful guide in religious experience. With disarming 
simplicity, our author writes, ‘‘ We may expect 
to be accused of finding ‘‘ pathological ”’ all those 
who disagree with us.’’ Far be it from the present 
reviewer to make such an accusation, but he must 
confess that he has been able to find in Mr. 
McKerrow’s no criterion more subtle than Bishop 
Warburton’s phrase: ‘‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy; 
heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.”’ 


By J. C. 
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Murderers at Large 


Forty Years of Man Hunting. By ex-Supt. A. F. 
Neil. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


 ippeemner is enough material packed into this 
astounding volume to make a_ hundred 
‘* thrillers,’’ and the claim that it may be regarded 
as ‘‘a classic in detective memoirs ’’ is no over- 
statement. Mr. Neil, at the time of his retirement, 
had completed forty years of active detective work, 
and he is the sole surviving member of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Big Four ’’ of Scotland Yard. His 
book is the most amazing production of its kind 
we have ever had the good fortune to come across. 

If you want “‘ inside ’’ accounts of the secrets 
behind famous criminal cases like that of the 
‘* Brides in the Bath ’’ here they are in an almost 
overwhelming plenitude. If you want to read of 
coiners, confidence tricksters, embezzlers, forgers, 
of disguises, hand-to-hand fights with murderers 
and such-like things, here are great, raw, red slices 
from real life that make the author of the ordinary 
** shocker ”’ look like a child in a kindergarten. 

All these excitements are provided by a shrewd 
but prodigal hand, and Mr. Neil is to be congratu- 
lated as much on the cleverness with which he has 
told the story of his remarkable life as on the 
triumphs which that life has brought him. 

How does a man feel when he looks back and 
remembers the necks he has encircled with a rope, 
or those other necks which dodged the rope only to 
sag and wither in gaol ? 


The “Killer” Will Kill Again 


Let Mr. Neil answer for himself: ‘* They have 
called me a man-hunter in the Press. Very often. 
But I do not mind. Nor do I mind when memory 

_marshals those grim parades of the Devil’s Own 
I have brought to justice. The curses some of them 
have called down on me have done me no harm. 
The thought of their fate never disturbs my sleep at 
nights. For those I hunted down so relentlessly 
were the enemies of society. And the evidence 
that delivers a murderer into the hands of the public 
executioner may weil be the means of saving 
innocent lives. For, in my long experience, I have 
learned that the man who kills and gets away with 
it will kill again. So I have no regrets .. .” 


There is one part of Mr. Neil’s book which 
deserves—as it will doubtless receive—widespread 
attention. It is that in which he discusses the 
efficiency of the C.I.D. to-day in regard to the 
detection of murder; and he has some rather dis- 
quieting things to say. He believes that the police 
are better than at any time, but he lays it down as 
‘an incontrovertible fact ’’ that they are being 
hampered in many ways by a_ hindering 
bureaucracy ‘‘so that it has become almost 
impossible to arrest a killer for murder.” 


He supposes that this state of affairs has been 
brought about by the wish to preserve the rights 
and liberty of the subject and to further the 
interests of justice. To all of this ‘* good feeling ” 
he says he bows, but—‘‘ I can’t get it out of my 


head that in two years twenty-five ‘ unsolyy 
murders ’ have accumulated.” 

He declares that in a good many cases the polig 
du trace the murderer—and then cannot prove his 
guilt, and in support of this he makes th 
following sensational statement: ‘‘ The nude body 
of a young girl named Louisa Steele was found o 
B'ackheath Common early last year. She had 
been strangled and terribly mutilated. Th 
murderer is still ‘ at large.’ It is understood in wel, 
informed circles that an educated man of well-tody 
family was strongly suspected. But proof wa 
lacking. It was known that this man had beena 
inmate in a mental institution and had several time 
been discharged on parole as ‘ recovered,’ an 
committed to the care of his own peopl 
Immediately after the crime he was back again jp 
his private mental home, and the authorities wil 
see that he does not come out again.”’ 


Maniacal Assaults 


Very serious attention must be paid to a man like 
Mr. Neil when he speaks out on a subject like this, 
He declares that actual murders of women and 
young girls by homicidal maniacs and men of per 
verted instincts are comparatively few, but he adds 
that the number of serious assaults in a single year 
would be ‘‘ a shocking revelation to most people.” 

‘* These maniacs never interfere with men but 
always with members of the opposite sex. Criminal 
records amply prove this statement. They are not 
confined to any one class of the community. They 
exist in all grades of society, and are one of the 
gravest problems the police have to face.’’ 

He advocates a system under which ‘‘ discharged 
recovered ’’ persons, known to be dangerous, 
should have track kept on their movements. 

‘* What do the police know,’’ he demands, “ of 
the mental history of the male population in and 
around the densely populated neighbourhood in 
which little Vera Page was done to death? With 
such a system as I have suggested, they could have 
drawn on knowledge at once. That the murder 
was the work of a homicidal maniac is indisputable. 
But who and where is the criminal? If a system 
cf control and supervision were in existence, the 
police investigations would have been narrowed 
down to manageable proportions—even if the 
murder had ever been committed.” 

For such a system his concluding claim is that 
the ‘‘ unsolved murder ’’ would become the excep 
tion and not the rule. Mr. Neil’s book should 
focus the attention not only of those who want to 
read about real-life detectives but of those to whom 
crimes and criminals are the subject of scientifi 
study. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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GAY, RECAPTURED MEMORIES 


Good Afternoon, Children. Edited by Columbus. 
Pictured by Morton Sale. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s. 


HE Children’s Hour specialists of the B.B.C., 


Police uncles and relatives more remote, reviewing 
ve his their vast output of story, play and song, have 
S the brought together in ‘‘ Good Afternoon, Children 
> body MH what they consider the pick of their entertainment. 
ind on i Adult reviewers must therefore set about a notice 
e hai warily. Useless to say, ‘‘ Such and such a tale 


cannot possibly please a juvenile public,”’ when 
obviously it has so delighted that public that it has 


-toy MM been singled out from amongst a hundred others 
f was for re-issue. On the contrary, they must remind 
een an i themselves that every item in this volume has been 
| times thus approved, and ask what are the qualities that 


have achieved a particular popularity. 

In the first place variety and a sense of humour 
are all-important. Therefore one will find fantastic 
tales like Tony Galloway’s history of the man who 
was blown inside out, or Arthur Davenport’s other 
old man who lived in a cellar and never had used 
an umbrella, Eastern folk-tales like Derek 


man McCulloch’s ‘‘ Miraculous Water-Melons,”’ senti- 
‘ a mental tales (for a feminine world) by Carey Grey, 
of per of princesses who choose their bridegrooms in a 


manner that smacks rather of the Victorian than the 

of Grimm—and animal tales, of course. The 
children who listen are of all ages, ranging from 
the very small people, whose shrill laughter will 


a follow a reading of Mabel Marlowe’s chuckling 
re not StOTY of Caravan Joe and the squirrels who ate his 
They | umbles, to those almost grown-up persons who 


will want to try out in the schoolroom Mr. 
Du Garde Peach’s bleak drama from the Nordic 
Sagas, of Sigmund and the She-Wolf. Apart from 
this, one notes a strong, dramatic feeling in most 
of the contributions, and a free use of dialogue— 
always a help in word-of-mouth story telling. 
Everyone has predilections, and I must 
confess to a special liking for the Wicked Uncle’s 


With hand way with dragons, for Mr. C. E. Hodges’ 
i have heartrending account of Eustace the Pig and his 
coat of whitewash, and for the Toy Town tale by 


table. fy the late Mr. S. G. Hulme-Beaman which rightly 
ystem the list. 

e, the Finally, a word of commendation for the decora- 
rowed tions and illustrations of a very attractively pro- 


duced and inexpensive book. They are penned 
and painted in the right spirit by Mr. Morton Sale. 


s that § One can think of few happier presents for the 
excep juvenile radio fan than this handsome collection, 
hould § with its gay recaptured memories of happy after- 
ant to noons. 

whom 

entific 


Next Week's Broadcasting 


EXT week sees the continuance of the 
Symphony and Chamber concerts, with the 

usual admixture of lighter fare. There is also 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s first review of new books 
on October 31st at 6.50 p.m. (National), and a 
Miracle Play, ‘‘ The Eve of All Souls,’’ relayed 


from 


St. Hilary, Cornwall, on November Ist at 


9.20 p.m. (National). 


In 


the realm of light entertainment there is a 
further broadcast of Non-Stop Variety on Novem- 
ber 2nd at 8 p.m. (Regional). 
pity if this idea took the wrong turning, but there 
will have to be a great improvement on last week’s 
performance if it is to succeed. 
so much hustle, so much noise, so much synthetic 
heartiness that the turns did not get a chance. 
Admittedly this type of programme aims at the 
low-brows, but if it is aimed much lower somebody 


will get a pain in the neck. 


‘** Nor’-West ’’ was a good little play, but the 
producer was not very kind to it. 
wireless plays must remember that the dialogue 
is of primary importance, and must not be 
obliterated by sound effects. 
tempting, should the author require a storm at 
sea, to utilise all the resources of the effects studio 
and make it a thundering good storm. But the 
listener is more interested in the dialogue than the 
machine, and would rather hear the words 
distinctly than the rattling of blocks and the click- 
ing of pawls; however cleverly simulated. The 
cast on the whole was good, but the skipper of 
the British whaler, however hungry he and the 
may have been, should not have been 


wind 


crew 


allowed to bite off his sentences in the middle. 


It pays a bank to be used by its 
customers, though many of tts 
services cost the customer nothing 


It is the Westminster Bank’s policy 
to popularize its services by issuing 
simply worded accounts of various 
ways in which it is glad to be used. 
These bright covered little leaflets 
are conspicuous in any branch of 
the Bank, and may be taken freely. 
They already comprise ‘3g Advan- 
tages of an Account’, ‘Points before 
Travelling’, ‘Securities’, “The Sav- 
ing Habit’, ‘Wills’, ‘ Income Tax’, 
. and others 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
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A Short Guide to New Books 


The Sword of God: Jeane d’Arc. By Guy 
Endore. Grayson & Grayson, Ltd. 18s. 


Here is a full, valuable and arresting addition 
to the mass of literature surrounding the Maid. 
Mr. Endore first tells the whole story in its most 
beautiful and touching forms, and a very fine story 
he makes of it for those who have not yet made 
any close study. He bases himself, as Bernard 
Shaw based himself, on the trials and the evidence 
and the Commissions. Then he discusses all the 
great problems in the light of all the commentaries. 
Here is an absorbing subject, and Mr. Endore’s 
discussion of it deserves and will receive longer and 
more particular notice. Meanwhile here is a book 
to read and buy for those who would study more 
carefully one of the most vital problems in history. 


The Land of the Gold Mohur. 
Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 


Lady Lowther writes of art and architecture with 
a real knowledge and appreciation which makes 
her book one of profound interest. She was 
given unique opportunities for observation, and 
has made the most of them, so that her book, in- 
stead of being merely ‘‘ another travel book,’’ is 
one which gives great pleasure in the reading. 

The many illustrations are delightful and the 
book is excellent value for the money. 


By Lady Lowther. 


Twenty Years in Tibet. By David Macdonald. 
Seeley, Service & Co. 18s. 


Mr. Macdonald is known already, not only as an 
administrator who did fine service both in India 
and Tibet, but as the author of what has become 
a work of standard authority, ‘‘ The Land of the 
Lama.’’ And a close connection by birth with the 
land of which he writes has, of course, endowed 
him with particular sympathy and understanding. 
Here he marshals and reviews events of historical 
importance within our own times, and reveals, 
with the zest which creates interest not only for the 
student but for the general reader, the life and 
manners, the flora and fauna, the superstitions and 
fascinations of a still secret land. 

Lord Lytton contributes an introduction and 
tells a story of his own experience with skis and 
the goddess of a Tibetian mountain, which has a 
strange interest. 


The Passing of The Black Kings. By Hugh 
Marshall Hole, C.M.G. Philip Allan & Co. 
15s. 


There are few men who have greater knowledge 
of South Africa and its history than the author of 
this book. It tells the story of the inevitable en- 
croach of the white man upon the dominions of the 
black. With the aid of two excellent maps the 
reader is guided through the tortuous careers of 
Khama, the savage Lobenguela and the cunning 
Lewanika who found their territories invaded by a 
new religion, commerce and the force of arms; and 
shown how Livingstone, Rhodes, Jameson and the 


rest played their parts. Aipart from its value as an 
historical record the book displays its writer’s jp. 
sight into the workings of the native mind, |t 
tells the story from the native’s point of view and 
concludes that ‘‘ the white man and the black 
man belong to essentially different species, which 
may exist side by side in harmony but can never 
be welded.”’ 


The Story of the Borgias. By L. Collison-Morley, 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Collison-Morley has rather overloaded his 
book with detail, but perhaps that was inevitable in 
so painstaking and exhaustive a work as he set out 
tc achieve. He has a great deal to tell that will be 


new to all but the specialist historian, and he cer. | 


tainly throws a fresh light on this famous family, 
That they were corrupt, immoral and murderous he 
does not, of course, attempt to deny, but he does 
convey the impression that in his view they might 
not have been as black as they have been painted, 
Still, the book shows them as a distinctly unpleasant 
lot. Mr. Collison-Morley does not think the Borgias 
were really such great shakes as poisoners. He 
agrees that on occasion they did try poison but 
adds that the number of times they succeeded can- 
not have been very great. The real interest of 
the book is in the picture it gives of Italian life in 
the Renaissance. 


Prairie Trails and Arctic Byways. By Henry Toke 


Munn. Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 


Captain Munn believes that Canada will be the 
first country to recover from the world slump and 
he believes also that she will be the greatest member 
of the British Empire. These beliefs run through 
a tale of absorbing adventure in the Arctic regions 
of Canada. The author has been to most places 
and done most things, and his first-hand knowledge 
gives great value to a book which is written with 
rather a fine and direct simplicity of style. He 
has no doubt about the future of Canada: 
‘‘ Ignorant people sometimes say to me in 
England that Canada’s destiny lies with the 
United States. They would not say this had they 
seen, as I have, the steady growth of a national 
sentiment in Canada for over forty years. Only by 
conquest can Canada ever become a part of the 
United States now, and she would fight for her 
nationhood even against her gigantic neighbour.” 


The Invisible Weapons. By J. C. Silber. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Silber was a German who, for years before 
the outbreak of war, had associated almost solely 
with English people. When the war came his 
sympathies with his own people bubbled up again 
and so he got into the British censorship, remained 
there until the Peace Conference and, of course, 
supplied Germany with whatever information he 
could. There are a few good stories in the book 
but it is padded out with too much dull description 
of what things were like in this country. We dont 
think Dr. Silber could have been a very good spy: 
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THE FOLLY OF CLEVERNESS 
The Indian Chaos. By Frederick William Wilson. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. net. 
NDIA is a touchstone for Great Britain. By 
our treatment of the problem it presents shall 
we be judged in history as much perhaps as by 
any other single achievement or failure. This is 
not to suggest that the problem is simple or suc- 
cess within easy reach. Anyone who thinks the 
contrary should read ‘‘ The Indian Chaos ”’ by a 
former editor of the ‘‘ Pioneer ’’ at Allahabad and 
of the ‘‘ Indian Daily Mail ’’ at Bombay. 

The effect of Mr. Wilson’s book is curious. He 
sets out to draw a picture from which the neces- 
sary inference must be self-government in India 
as the only desirable and feasible solution : ‘‘there 
is, in my opinion,”’ he says, ‘‘ no getting away 
from the categorical imperative that India must be 
given freedom to govern herself and to produce 
her own system of government.’’ This is Mr. 
Wilson’s thesis, and long before the end of his 
book he has demolished it, unwittingly, but totally. 
If one may trust a witness with Mr. Wilson’s ex- 
perience and opportunities, it is absolutely impos- 
sible for any system of self-government to be 
applied with success to India to-day, and extremely 
unlikely that any such will ever be practicable; 
and this arises no less clearly from ‘‘ The Indian 
Chaos ’’ because its author does not understand 
the trend of his own observations and attempts to 
draw different conclusions from them. 

Mr. Wilson has a jaundiced pen and much 
topical enthusiasm. He hates the I.C.S. and the 
Political Department and, generally, the whole 
system of the British rule in India ; and all Indians 
who support the government of India are in his 
eyes ‘‘ sycophantic.’’ His mind is in the constant 
muddle characteristic of ‘* advanced ’’ thinkers for 
India who at one and the same moment long to see 
democratic ideals brought to fruition there, and 
know that they never can be. ‘“‘ It is true,”’ he 
notes ingenuously, ‘‘ that the Swaraj Party 
entered the Councils in the Assembly in order, as 
they put it, to wreck the reforms from within.’’ 
Could any admission be more damning? Perhaps 
one: that is the admission made by Mr. W'Ison 
a little later that the Hindu Mahasabha, the most 
advanced association, has prevented and is deter- 
mined to prevent all solution of the communal 
difficulty. The Congress politicians are, in short, 
out to wreck everything that would not put power 
into their sole hands; and a number of 
Englishmen, like Mr. Wilson, are abetting 
them in this, though aware that they are incapable 
of wielding power to the advantage of India or 
indeed at all. 

All of which shows the astounding folly com- 
mitted by our nation in allowing a man like Edwin 


his | Montagu to make experiments on India bound to 
rain § “f0use ambitions instinct with poison and death. 
ned @ Every page of Mr. Wilson’s book bears testimony 
rse, § the impossibility of a scheme for the self- 
he § government of the different communities, races, 


tligions and castes that compose India’s 350 
millions ; yet at the end he can cheerfully say : ‘‘ If 
we want India to continue within the Common- 
wealth as a proud and happy sister nation, we must 
be prepared to grant the Indian perfect equality.” 


METHUEN'S New BooKs 


LAST MEN IN LONDON 
By W. OLAF STAPLEDON. 7s. 64. net. 


An enthralling novel, as stupendous in conception 
as the author’s masterpiece, ‘* LAST AND FIRST 
MEN,” now in its fourth edition. 


BLUE DAYS AT SEA 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By H. V. MORTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


A collection of essays about men,” about 
women,” and “‘ about places,” by the author of the 
most popular travel books of the day. 


YOUTH LOOKS AT THE WORLD 
By BASIL A. FLETCHER. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Impressions of places and people by a young man 
who wandered across Europe, Arabia, India, 
China, Japan and America. 


PEAKS, PASSES AND GLACIERS 
Third Series 
By Members of the Alpine Club. Edited 
by A, E. Field and Sydney Spencer. 


With a preface by Lorp Conway oF 
ALLINGTON. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Records of some brilliant mountaineering exploits 
collected from the Alpine Journal. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC 
By CYRIL E. ROBINSON, B.A. 
With 14 Maps. 6s. 


Mr. Robinson’s new book deals with the cultura 
developments, religion, architecture and literature 
of the period, while its leading figures are 
described in detail. 


THE ENERGIES OF MEN 


Fundamentals of Dynamic Psychology 
By Professor WILLIAM McDOUGALL 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book is designed as an introduction to the 
scientific study of man and society. 


STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 


By Professor MORRIS GINSBERG, M.A., 
D. Litt. Author of ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Society.’’ 6s. net. 

This book deals with the scope and method of 

sociology, the theory of evolution as — to 


society, the problems of social psychology and 
Eugenics. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD. 
36, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Novels in Brief 


God’s Fools. By Norman Giles. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


A rather unpleasant affair altogether. A beauti- 
ful young woman, about whose mental condition 
there is a doubt, wants to marry a churchwarden, 
but is afraid to do so until she has tried out the 
theory that giving birth to a baby beforehand 
may definitely secure her sanity. So she sets out 
to persuade a doctor to offer himself up on the altar 
ot fatherhood—presumably in the interests of 
science and his patient. An infernal triangle 
rather than the eternal one. To discover how it all 
works out it is necessary to plough through a lot 
of pseudo psycho-analysis, and it is hardly worth 
while. There are fools in the book, but why God 
should be blamed for them we find it a little 
difficult to understand. 


August. By Knut Hamsun. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


August, after following the sea for many years, 
comes back to his native village in Norway and 
brings grandiose ideas with him. He presses for 
a bank and a factory, and dreams of an industrial 
future which will bring universal riches to all 
the villagers. Most of them support his ideas, 
and a partial development commences. For a 
time all goes well, but August’s schemes are 
hollow, and destitution follows in his wake. 


There are flashes of humour in this novel, but 
the general impression is rather one of tiresome- 
ness. There is too much play on the credulity 
of the villagers, and the pace shows signs of being 
forced at times. We do not know whether Mr. 
Hamsun or the translator is to blame, but the 
mixture of the present and past tense—often in 
the same sentence—is rather apt to be bewildering. 


Bush Gypsies. By Anthony Parsons. Grayson. 
Ts. 6d. 


All these sketches have been reprinted from 
‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ and it was very well 
worth while bringing them together between the 
more durable covers of a book. They make really 
excellent reading with their slightly astringent 
humour and their pictures of life in the African 
bush. It would be invidious to pick one out as 
more worthy of mention than its fellows, but 
especially enjoyable is ‘‘ Hippo days”’ with its 
blend of humour and action. 

For light reading, this is one of the best books 
we have come across for some time and there are 
few who could fail to find enjoyment in its pages. 


Three Meet. Anthony Bertram. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

There can be no doubt but that Mr. Bertram 
writes extremely well, but in his new novel, the 
vagueness of his plot is a little disappointing. He 
starts away very promisingly, then apparently de- 
cides to write about something else, leaves that 
most disconcertingly half-way through and returns 


Chapman & 


—= 


to finish off his original story. Yet, in spite o 
that, his is a very readable book. There is Quite 
considerablé thought behind his novel and _ js 
style, though leisurely, is sufficiently polished to 
evoke in the reader a feeling of satisfaction ang 
enjoyment. 


The Long Night. By Frank Adams. Stanley 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 


An enthralling mystery story with that touch of 
romance which enlivens the interest without border. 
ing on mushiness. The story does not depend for 
its interest on its Arctic Circle setting although 
naturally such a setting adds the flavour of the 
comparatively unknown to the mysteries that have 
to be unravelled. A hard and cynical hero and, 
and unemotional’’ heroine contrive to 
remain attractive. One or two of the other 
characters are extremely well drawn, but action, 
unusual and always thrilling, is the keynote of the 
yarn. 


Gentleman of Crime. By Arthur Gask. Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


There is a meeting of masked men at night in the 
house of a millionaire who is being persecuted and 
blackmailed by unknown racketeers. Ordinary 
police protection is useless, and the masked men 
have been collected from all over the world to 
track down the racketeers and save the millionaire. 
They turn out to be a collection of famous detectives 
and equally famous criminals and the reader gets 
thrills in abundance as the queer combination sets 
to work. The devotee of ‘‘ thrillers ’’ should give 
thanks for a fresh idea. 


Crumplin’. Benn. 


7s. 6d. 

Strikes out a new line in detective stories. It 
is set in the fifteenth century, and deals with some 
of the personages and events of the days of 
Richard III. The characters are real, and the book 
is an admirable example of an historical tale that is 
told briskly and with a welcome swiftness of 
action. 


By Mary Sturge Gretton. 


The G. A. Henty Omnibus Book. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 


Three full-length Henty stories in one, at one 
and twopence apiece! What English boy could 
desire more? This reviewer remembers acutely 
the pangs of impatience, the horrid tug between 
desire and a thin purse, when at the age of ten he 
yearned to possess another Henty. Would one of 
those enchanting great aunts come forward? Or 
must he wait till Christmas? And here are three 
for half the price of one. The three here reprinted 
may not be everybody’s favourites. What of that? 
We cannot all have the same taste, but if we have 
still the heart of a boy we are bound all to love 
some Henty, and the present book forms an admit- 
able introduction to the bulk of his work. Henty 
is a much better author than most people realise, 
and he is not only a capital storyteller but a re 
markable boys’ historian. Any boy who gets this 
book given him may think himself lucky. 
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The Saturday Acrostics 


New Series 
We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 


RULES 


Rures.—(1) The book chosen must be named when the 
solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 
reviewed in the current issue. (2) The price of the book 
must not exceed half-a-guinea. (8) Envelopes must be 
marked “‘ Acrostic’ and addressed to the AcRosTIC 
EpiToR, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by first post on the 
Thursday following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 6. 
WHERE TIBER FLOWS THESE WORLD-FAMED BUILDINGS 


Rist 


RARELY WILL EQUAL WONDERS MEET YOUR EYES. 


Penned in the land of Nile by ten times seven. 
Behead a title of the King of Heaven. 

Hard to be borne, as chafing flesh or mind. 
Denotes an early era of mankind. 

Molluscous borer piercing heart of oak. 
Kittenish, not averse to jest or joke. 

Clip fore and aft the author of our woes. 
Fiercest of Indian peasant’s female foes. 

Your enterprising builder gives it gladly. 
Curtail a drink by Yankees longed for madly. 
Refuge of persons feeling somewhat sadly. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, NO. 5. 
AT WHAT DO THEY WORK IN THE SHOEMAKER’S SHOP 
TILL NIGHT FALLS AND IT IS TIME TO STOP? 


To have but one wife, sir, he deems it sage. 
Clip at each end who’s more advanced in age. 
Core of a fodder-plant on chalk-soil grown. 
Curtail the hawklet perched on yon great stone. 
Ready to aid us when we help require. 

My Spiral horns and white-striped skin admire! 
Heart of nocturnal Madagascan beast. 

Needed by no man till his life has ceased. 
Core of a room raised high above the ground. 
Power unlimited, that knows no bound. 

Here carts and carriages their quota paid. 
Supplied with me, men journeyed unafraid. 


BES 


SoL_uTIOon oF Acrostic No. $5. 
M onogamis T 


¢ ni Or 
saiN Foin! 
M e rl I n? 
2 F 
K oodo 0% 
1E m U rt 
B ie R 
10 Ft 
O mnipotenc E 
T oll-gat E 


S afe-conducec T 


* Sainfoin does not thrive well unless the soil or sub- 
soil is calcareous. 


* The smallest British hawk, but very bold. It builds 
on the ground and frequents places where large stones 
are plentiful. It often perches on them, and is therefore 
called the Stone-Falcon. 


* An African antelope. The male has horns nearly four 
feet long, beautifully twisted in a wide spiral. 


Lemur spectre’) is so called from its noc- 
turnal habits and stealthy step. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 4 was 


ae Ga 
a book has been sent. Maisie 


EMPIRE STORIES 
Blackwood ”’ Tales from the Outposts. Black- 
wood. In Twelve volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 
HESE volumes serve two purposes. They are 
illustrations of the process by which the 
frontiers of the British Empire were advanced and 
consolidated. They show how the real Empire 
Builders have striven to bring order out of chaos, 
tv establish fair government instead of despotism, 
and to make the name of Britain synonymous with 
fairness, integrity and sportsmanship. But these 
small volumes are also stories—culled from Black- 
wood’s Magazine that is read all over the world— 
and stories with such a wide variety are bound to 
please. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better help 
the Hospital to prevent blindness.” 


The Western Ophthalmic Hospital 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


Removing from thousands the dread does the 
qmoving from, thousands ‘OR LIGHT? 


Gifts would be acknowledged by the 
Honorary retary. 


WINTER IN SOUTHWOLD 


Those requiring a restful change amid beautiful sur- 
roundings shouid visit Southwold on the Suffolk Coast. 
The town itself, with its wonderful Church and attractive 
open “greens” and great high common, commanding 
extensive views over sea and land, is different from the 
usual seaside resorts. 


During the Winter months the weather is generally 
good up to Christmas; and during the Winter Southwold 
provides specialities such as “‘ Longshore” herrings (as 
delicate as fresh caught trout, and infinitely superior to 
the ordinary deep sea fish), freshly cured mild bloaters, 
unrivalied brown shrimps (so superior in flavour to the 
red), delicious small soles (the sea here is called ‘ Sole 
i from earliest records), and sprats in the later 

inter. 


Southwold provides excellent Sea Angling (also trawl- 
ing with local Fishermen), and there is an attractive 
18-hole Golf Course. 


By road it is 105 miles from London. By train it is 
about a two-hour run to Saxmundham (14 miles), and a 
little more to Halesworth (9 miles), where motors from 
Hotels meet Visitors by appointment. 


There is the Swan Hotel, Tel. No. 5 (h. and c. in all 
bedrooms), a well-known comfortable old coaching house, 
with old local prints and furniture, now under the 
new management of Miss Baker (formerly of The 
University Arms Hotel, Cambridge, and The Esplanade 
Hotel, Seaford). 


There is also the smaller Crown Hotel, Tel. 53, an early 
Georgian House, recently partly reconstructed, under the 
management of Miss nstantine (late of The Royal 
Crescent Hotel, Filey). 


At both Hotels the beds are from Heals, and most 
— The food is excellent and the menus 
mglish. 
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C ITY.—By C. J. Hamitton 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE odds, two to one in favour of Mr. 
Roosevelt, point strongly to a Democratic 
victory in the Presidential Election next Friday. 
Should expectation be fulfilled there will be little or 
no reaction upon the stock market. The result has 
already been discounted. Should the unexpected 
happen and Mr. Hoover be returned for a second 
term there would probably be a brief upward move- 
ment, since the majority of leading business men 
and financiers are members of the Republican 
Party. 


From the wider standpoint of economic policy a 
Democratic Government should, on the whole, be 
welcomed. The Democrats are traditionally on the 
side of a more moderate tariff policy and their 
advent to power might be a contributory force 
favourable to a reduction of tariff barriers. A re- 
vision of war debts will also be somewhat more 
easily attained. It must be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Roosevelt will not, under the United 
States Constitution, actually become President 
until the 4th of March next year. For six months 
he will remain merely a private gentleman. 
During this interval the present administration 
would mark time on important questions of policy. 
The payment of war debts, would, therefore, in all 
probability be further postponed for this period. 


The kind of war debt settlement to which opinion 
seems gradually to be attuning itself is one that 
would involve, not complete cancellation, but a 
scaling down so as to bring the burden more nearly 
into relation with the capacity to pay and to receive. 
The corpus of the debt might then be commer- 
cialised by the issue in the United States of bonds 
the interest upon which would be guaranteed by 
the debtor Government. The operation would thus 
partake of the character both of a capital reduction 
and a conversion. 


Whither the Pound? 

The sharp fall in the gold value of the pound 
has caused keen controversy in the City on the 
subject of our exchange policy and much guessing 
with regard to the new equilibrium point for 
sterling. In the middle of September the pound, 
in terms of the dollar, stood round about $3.45. 
To-day it is round about $3.30. Some people are 
talking of a three dollar pound as likely in the 
course of the near future. The two chief influences 
that have brought about the fall are the customary 
autumn drain which, before our departure from 
gold, used to cause a gold efflux to the extent of a 
good many millions, and the unfavourable trend 
of the balance of trade. As regards the latter, 
although the visible trade balance has been im- 
proving in consequence of a sharper contraction of 


imports than of exports, this improvement has, 
almost certainly, been more than offset by the 
shrinkage of our invisible exports. The seasonal 
drain will soon pass and, if this were the only im. 
portant factor, the exchange value of sterling would 
certainly recover early in the new year at latest, 
How long our invisible exports will continue to 
shrink clearly depends upon the endurance of the 
depression and of the trade barriers to which it 
has led. On this subject few people would be 
willing to prophesy. 

Exchange Policy. 

Granted that the balance of payments, together 
with some fall in the level of gold prices relatively 
to sterling prices, is causing the exchange value of 
the pound to fall to a lower economic level, what is 
the right policy to adopt? It is generally agreed 
that, at least within moderate limits, the pound 
should be allowed to reach its true level. There 

(Continued in col. 2 of next page). 


COMPANY MEETING 


BUENOS AYRES AND 
PACIFIC RAILWAY 


EXCEPTIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


The ordinary general meeting of the Buenos A and 
Pacific Railway Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday last at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, EC. 

The Viscount St. Davids, the chairman of the company, 
who presided, said there was no disguising the fact that 
they were presenting to the shareholders a very bad re 
There were general conditions that affected their Railway 
like every other Argentine railway. There were two 
—— in which their Railway had had exceptional blows. 
In the November of last year, firstly, there was a terrible 
frost in the Mendoza Province which absolutely destroyed 
the last season’s harvest of grapes; and a second factor 
which had adversely affected their Railway but not any 
other railway was the Trans-Continental Traffic—the 
tourist traffic. That had been affected first of all by the 
bad conditions in the U.S.A., as no Americans were now 
travelling about the world on pleasure as they used to do, 
and also by the great political and economic troubles in 
Chile. They had put tariffs against the Argentine which had 
made it impossible to keep the Trans-Andine Railway 
open, but there were signs that that state of things might 
— and if so they might be able to open the Trans-An 

ne. 

As to the traffic figures the big decreases in the amount 
of lime and bricks, and also of stone and gravel carried 
were worth noting as indicating that no building was being 
done, and that the municipalities had not the money 
spend on paving. Those two things explained the whole 
picture better than anything else to which he could call 
attention. As against that there were a few good points. 
The — of new fruit orchards in the Cuyo Province 
proceeded. Perhaps more important stiil, a certain amount 
of development in petroleum and asphalt was going for 
ward; the Government was taking the matter up 
making borings. If oil was develo in quantity at the 
very end of the Pacific line under the Andes it might very 
soon put a new face altogether on the picture for them. 

As to the prospects, at the present moment wheat was 
looking well, but it was far too early to talk about maiz. 
In any case, he was afraid, that as far as could be judged, 
the estimated gross receipts for the year were likely to be 
less than the gross receipts for last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 


$list annual general meeting of Raphadl Tuck & 
Ltd., was held. at Raphael oorfields, E.C. 
Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) 
said that it would have been indeed surprising if this 
company, which did a world-wide business, had succeeded 
in evading the storms which had swept industry to an 
extent which he thought was unprecedented within livin 
memory; and yet they had much to be grateful for, and, 
he ventured to suggest, much to give them cause for satis- 
faction and optimism. hereas in distant countries 
overseas they had perforce felt the effects of trading re- 
strictions, due to tariff barriers and political situations, 
which carried in their wake fact that thirty-five 
nations had actually prohibited money leaving their 
countries, they had, so far as their home trade was con- 
cerned, almost maintained their turnover of the preceding 


he thought shareholders would agree, was gratify- 
ing when they considered the state of affairs pver here, 
where one and all had been called upon to make personal 
sacrifices in the wonderful national effort and desire that 
this country should pay its way and face the world 
sdivent and with clean hands. That they had maintained 
their home figures to the extent he had mentioned proved 
conclusively that the foundations of the company were 
deep- , and that the affections which its art produc- 
tions enjoyed with the public were as great as, if not greater 
an, ever. 
with the various departments, and referring 
first to Christmas and New Year cards, the chairman 
said that this, the oldest and most important, section of 
the business continued to maintain its progress, and the 
beautiful publications it issued were meeting with ever- 
growing demand. 

The production of books for children was to-day an 
entirely different proposition from what it was when he 
first assumed the organisation of the company’s book de- 
partment. In those days chiJdren were children; nowadays 
the child remained a child for nothing like as long. The 
company had kept this modern development well in view. 
Their old friends, ‘‘ Tuck’s Annual,” now in its thirty-fifth 
year, and “‘ Father Tuck’s Annual for Little People,” were 
as popular as ever. They had been privileged to publish 
four official books on the Cathedrals of England—West- 
minster Abbey, Canterbury, York and Peterborough—and 
would shortly add Durham to this list. 

A large staff of artists had again been busily engaged 
upon the production of the company’s 750 different calen- 
dars, They had had the privilege of poy | a 
portrait of ber Majesty the Queen, by A. T. Nowell, R.I. 
—the fine painting had a place of honour in Windsor 
Castle—and also excellent portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, painted in his inimitable style by Philip 
de Laszlo. There was something distinctive and personal 
about a calendar; its presence on the wall or in the 
boudoir throughout the year was a continual reminder and 
token of friendship. 

Having mentioned that Tuck’s postcards continued to 
carry their share of the world’s correspondence, the 
chairman referred to the pictorial advertising department, 
and said he was glad to be able to report marked progress 
in this enterprising sphere of their activities. The standard 


(Continued at foot of next column) 


Calling to you to put the 
magic sign “4° into HEP 
turning it into HELP and 
send your gift to 
The Secretary 


HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY and PARALYSIS 


Founpep 1866. UNDER Roral PaTronacEe 
MAIDA VALE :: LONDON :: 
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are some who argue, however, that the Exchange 
Fund ought to be used so as to smooth the transi- 
tion. There is very little justification for this view. 
The fluctuations are, doubtless, annoying, but the 
annoyance and the loss entailed to business men 
is of a minor order. To use the Fund for smooth- 
ing on a considerable scale would merely mean 
making large presents from it to the exchange 
speculators. It is better to leave the bulls and 
bears to square the account between them. 

Larger issues are raised when the consequences 
of establishing a materially lower rate for sterling 
are considered. A $3 pound would serve to 
stimulate exports from this country. It would help 
to raise internal prices and would encourage em- 
ployment. But these beneficial results might be 
seriously endangered if foreign countries were to 
raise their tariff barriers to yet higher levels in 
order to counteract the ‘* exchange dumping ”’ due 
to the fallen pound. The dilemma is obvious. No 
wonder that our currency authorities are inclined 
to add a new petition to the Litany ‘“‘ From the 


troubles of a managed currency, good Lord 
deliver 


Deflation the Alternative. 

The difficulty about the conduct of economic 
policy under existing circumstances is that so many 
people want to eat their cake and have it. If we 
are not to let the value of the pound decline we 
must put up once more with a fresh dose of defla- 
tion. If money wages are to be treated as substan- 
tially irreducible, this must mean still greater un- 
employment. There can surely be little question 
as to which course is best. A fall in exchange may 
bring some addition to trade barriers in those 
countries that are still on the gold standard, but 
this might not be an unmitigated evil. It would 
hasten the day when the gold standard would 
break down all round and then the trade barriers 
erected in its defence could be abandoned. Prac- 
tical wisdom teaches that we should refuse to 
bolster up exchange. 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd. 

Among the more interesting company meetings 
of the week is that of Messrs. Raphael Tuck. 
This firm has a world-wide reputation for its fancy 
stationery. Unfortunately the depression is mak- 
ing its mark on their trading results, and the rate 
of dividend, 10 per cent. for the year, has only 
been maintained by drawing to the extent of 
£6,250 upon dividend reserve and of £5,941 from 
the amount carried forward. Nevertheless share- 
holders can comfort themselves with the know- 
ledge that the reserves of the undertaking are so 
strong that the policy of dividend equalisation is 
fully justified and can be pursued with ample 
justification. 


of work it produced was the admiration of many of the 
largest advertisers in the country. 
aving dealt with the accounts, and stated that it was 
proposed to pay a balance dividend, making 5 cent. for 
the year, and to ca forward £7,480, the chairman, in 
conclusion, said that the motto of Raphael Tuck had been 
at all times to produce the best and to give the best to 
the public. 
On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
ow Tuck, the report and accounts were unanimously 
opted. 
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Literary Shipping 
ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compo- oe 
sitions also considered for publication. _ Known or = P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA % 
unknown writers invited send MSS. Psrtrer Derex, Lrp., = MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Dept. 8.R., 108, Charing X Road, London, W.C.2. = a eed Contract with H.M. Government) 
= Fregues end from 
HE COMING RACE. New Edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” = EGYPT. SUDAN, INDIA.” PERSIAN GULF. BURKE 
. New Edition o r * =: 
with preface giving of Upward Breathing. = CEYLON CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIDS 
results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 6d.— = PEALAND, ote. ble, is 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1 = mote 
OVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed = 1 Shipping Companies. ' 
= Addresses f 1 B q 
ul Testimonials.—Tux Lonpon Lrrerary AGency, Recent = enhall Street, London 
= & 0. or BL.) APPLY 122, ADENHALL 
House, Recent Street, W.1. = LONDON Ay GRAY. Dawes & Ca. 


Miscellaneous 


(CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS. A group can be received to 

camp on South Downs near Beacon Hill School in 
charge of experienced staff. For terms write Princrpat, 
Beacon Hill School, Harting, Petersfield. 


TFA for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and Cue 

leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Packed 

in 1-lb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy 

oon from Eastern Imports, Ltp., 141, Moorgate, London, 
.C.2, 


A REVELATION TO LOVERS i real Turkish Tobacco. 

‘* BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for Sy 6d. Remit to manufac. 
turers, J. J. Freeman & Co., Lrp., 90, Piccadilly, W.1. 
“SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pi ‘Tobacco, the finest combina- 
tion ever discovered of Choice Natural Tobaccos; every 
pipeful an indescribable pleasure: 128. 6d. per +b. tin, 
post extra. 


(GREAT VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a_ beautiful, 
powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific, 
Silent Method; infallible cure for stammering and all vocal 
defects.—Free. particulars and astounding testimony to 
Pror. Rerp, 541, Road, Lancs. E. 


analysed, and advice given on nutrition, with especial 
reference to economy and modern discoveries in dietetics. 
—Particulars and terms from MRS. MOTTRAM (late 
Student in Institutional Administration at King’s College 
of Household and Social Science, London University), 42 
Heath Drive, Potter’s Bar. 


Hotels, &c. 


UXTON. Spa Hotel, Telephone: 211. Telegrams: 
“* COMFORTABLE.” 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
SUBSCRIPTION - - - 16/- a 
FOREIGN - + 47/68 


Communications and cheques to be sent to the 

Circulation Manager, The Chawton Publishing 

Company, Ltd., 18—20, So Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the Sarurpay 

Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of 

old Geld and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 
and all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sizpence per line 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Advertisement Manager, Saturpay 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Street, E.C.3 


Educational 


CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, I.C.S. 
Results, 1932. 
Of the fifty-nine vacancies announced, thirty have been 
offered to different candidates who studied at 
DAVIES’S, 


5, Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/52, 


Typewriting, Duplicating, &c. 


EXPERT TYPEWRITING. MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words. 

Carbons 2d. Duplicating—100 copies 3s. 6d. Highly 
recommended. Miss Stratford, 44, Liberia Road, London, 
N.5. (North 1201.) 


MS=: Typewritten, 9d. per 1,000 words. Semmes and effi- 
- — service.—T. G. Davies, 20, Rectory Road, Canton, 
ardi 


Your Friend Abroad 
is still interested 
in England. 


MAKE SURE THAT HE RECEIVES 
The SATURDAY REVIEW REGULARLY 
BY FILLING IN A SUBSCRIPTION 
FORM AND POSTING IT TO : 


The Publisher, 
The Saturday Review, 


18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Foreign Subscription Rate: 17/6 per ennum 
(postage included) 


Published by the Proprietors, 


N PUBLISHIN 
two lines), in the Parish of "Bi. Peale “the Count ot Londen, 
vond on, 


an 
Saturday, 


a Co., Lap., 18—20, York ings, Adelphi (Tplephoge Temple Bar 3167, 


Print 


9. St. Andrew Street. 
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